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CHAPTER I 

"But how is it I have never heard of her?" Mary 
Leverson said. "Really, Stephen, you're something 
of a mystery to me, I must confess. If she is nice, 
I shall certainly want to meet her, if that's what 
you would like. I might ask her to come down with 
us to Suffolk." She began to laugh. "I must own 
this has surprised me." 

"Why not?" Stephen Garfield's tone was pitched 
on a satisfied note. "I have piqued your curi- 
osity, at any rate; and if you like Hester Stan- 
ton " 

"Stanton! Not a Lincolnshire Stanton, by any 
chance?" 

"No." 

Mary Leverson raised her eyebrows. She looked 
across at Stephen Garfield speculatively. "If it were 
any one but you I should say such taciturnity was 
odd. As it is, I'm too much taken up with the idea 
of you as a guardian to quarrel with you." 

"On the score of uncommunicativeness ?" 

"Yes." 
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Stephen Garfield knit his brows. He rose, and, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets, began to pace 
the room, his expression troubled. 

Mary Leverson watched him. She did not at- 
tempt to dissipate his embarrassment, for eshe was 
curious. She said to herself, "He must tell me 
more; and, of course, there is more to be told." She 
leaped back in her seat, her hands clasped on her 
lap, her fine eyes, touched with humorous malice, 
turned from her visitor's face to the coals. 

Stephen Garfield continued to pace the room in 
a pregnant silence His head drooped forward, his 
chin on his collar, he regarded critically each time 
he approached her the profile vouchsafed him. He 
was a big man with an awkward carriage, and 
somewhat stiff of movement; his size made him 
impressive. His head was good, the dark hair, al- 
ready lightly touched with grey, was brushed hap- 
hazard off a heavy-featured but shrewd face. This 
man's thoughts moved slowly, but they were con- 
cise, and his judgments sound, if not intuitive. The 
personality against which Mary Leverson pitted 
herself was forceful; the fact added zest to her 
enjoyment in having placed him in a quandary. 

The room Stephen Garfield found himself in was 
beautiful, interesting; he cast observant eyes upon 
it While he was conscious of a general luxury he 
could have described no specific object it contained; 
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but he could have described Mary, and with par- 
ticularity. 

"This Stanton, Hester's father," he said now, 
"was an obscure fellow like myself; pride of family 
he'd none. We were on The Forum together at one 
time, and more or less intimate. He left his daugh- 
ter to me as he might have left his dog if he had 
had one, or " 

"Poor child !" said Mary Leverson. 

Stephen Garfield smiled. "I could have managed 
with the dog better. As it is, I have been kept to 
heel myself. She's twenty-one now, and a parlour- 
boarder, I think they call it, in a cheap school in the 
suburbs. I could afford nothing better at the time. 
Now — ^well, we'll see." 

"You could never keep money, Stephen." 

"No, but I'll set this legacy by — ^at least a part 
of it — ^to settle on Stanton's daughter, since I have 
none of my own." 

"You never wanted one?" 

"I can't say I have." 

"You ought to have married." 

"Oh, I know; women are the same the world 
over." 

She made a protesting gesture, as quickly checked 
it. "You're a big child, you know, at heart," she 
told him. 

He came to a pause before her, looking down on 
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her. "Don't set yourself to work to find a wife for 
me, Mary," he said. 

She did not at once venture a comment. "I 
thought you would have forgotten by now/* she 
said, after a moment, in a businesslike tone 

He did not change his position, nor yet did he 
affirm or deny. It was not part of his intention to 
do either. "This ward of mine wants a mother," 
said he. "What do you say, Mary, to taking her 
under your wing for a time? I'm in a position to do 
something for her; it's time I did." 

"I have no wing," she answered. "Disabuse your 
mind of such an idea at once. But if you'd like her 
to come to me for a month or so— why, then, let her. 
What is she like?" 

He hesitated, took to perambulating the room 
again, but was checked after a moment by her quiet 
voice : "Confess that you don't know anything about 
her." 

It was true. He said abruptly in a perturbed 
tone, "She has been three years too long at Hamp- 
ton Collie." 

Mary Leverson repeated the name. "It sounds 
familiar." 

He looked interested. "You know it?" 

She did not at once reply, setting her logical mind 
in motion in quest of a half-forgotten scandal. She 
remained silent. When she spoke again it was with 
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less confidence, "I have remembered. What made 
you send her there?" 

"The charges mainly, I imagine. They were ex- 
traordinarily low. Then there was a question of 
what to do with her in the holidays. They under- 
took to look after her altogether." 

"She never came to you?" 

"My dear Mary, how could she? Cast your 
mind over my life of the past sixteen or seventeen 
years.'* 

"So she was four or five years of age when she 
fell into your hands?" she said. 

"Yes." He was frowning. He seated himself at 
the other side of the hearth and regarded her with 
speculation. "I did my best for her." 

"Oh, I know !" Her eyes for a moment remained 
upon his. "I wish you had come to me sooner. 
Has it struck you that there might be something odd 
— ^not altogether satisfactory — ^about a place of the 
kind?" 

"What kind?" 

"Did you go down to see Hampton College?" 
she asked. "The girls who were to be Hester Stan- 
ton's associates " 

Stephen Garfield hesitated. He recalled vaguely 
that he had been very busy at the time, that his land- 
lady had offered to see to the matter for him, that 
he had been relieved to be so easily quit of explana- 
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tions or delays. He said irrelevantly: "She 
seems to have been happy enough. I had occasional 
letters." 

Happy enough! Were the words a clue to the 
possible character of Garfield's ward? "I wonder 
if I could make anything of her?" Mary said, and 
was seized with a momentary compunction. 

"Of course," his tone was blank. "Stanton's 
daughter, too !" 

"You remember Robert Hicks?" said Mary Lev- 
erson suddenly. "There was some scandal about a 
woman and two children. It came out that the chil- 
dren had been hidden away for years at this col- 
lege." 

Garfield said, "You don't suggest that there's 
an3^hing wrong with the place?" 

But she interrupted him, "I don't. Still it was 
risky to send her there. Hester Stanton herself may 
be quite presentable." 

He regarded her unwillingly, forced to meet the 
question in her eyes and voice. "Stanton's wife was 
the daughter of a woman I knew when I was quite 
a lad," he said. "Stanton's daughter couldn't be 
anything but presentable." He did not seem so 
much to hesitate as to review what he had already 
said, as he added after an appreciable pause, "There 
is a story." His tone said that he would not im- 
part it. 
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Mary Leverson had no partiality for mysteries. 
In this respect perhaps Garfield had made a mistake 
in coming to her. On the other hand, she was 
an honourable woman, who might be trusted to 
keep her own counsel, even if she reserved her 
opinion. 

After a moment he said, "Well, what do you 
think?" 

"That I should like to meet her," said Mary. 
"Suggest a way. Could she come up to London, do 
you think? You might bring her here to see me. 
I can't decide anything until I have talked to her." 

"That could be arranged." 

"Shall I write to her? To-day is Thursday. To- 
morrow I'm engaged, and again for the first three 
days of next week. Shall we say Saturday? Do 
you think she could come then?" She was eager 
to have the matter settled, to be able to put it out of 
her mind. 

More cautious, or perhaps less interested, he would 
have permitted the project to remain in abeyance, 
to be perhaps forgotten later in the rush of matters 
more important. 

"Choose your day," he said, "and I'll see you're 
not disappointed." He rose to take his leave, big, 
stolid, purposeful. 

Mary Leverson gave him her hand. She looked 
keenly into his shrewd light eyes. "Has it struck 
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you that she's already marked for life?" she said 
with quiet insistence. 

"You'll sec to that/' he answered testily. "In a 
week or two she'll have forgotten that she hasn't 
lived with you for ever." 

She took faint alarm. R^[arding him specula- 
tively she realised, with a little touch of pity, that 
he was growing middle-aged, was already on the 
borderland of that period when the emotions, dis- 
couraged, Wither and die. "There will be your part 
to be played," she said in a determined tone. "Prob- 
ably, as you are the only person on her horizon, she 
has made something of a hero of you." 

"God forbid!" said he. 

Her eyes smiled, but her mouth remained grave; 
upon a protective and opposing impulse she was 
moved to take the part of Hester. "I believe I may 
like her, after all," she said. "Wait and see." 
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CHAPTER II 

Hester Stanton stood at the uncurtained win- 
dow of the bigger school-room of Hampton College. 
The season was early spring, and the day was bit- 
terly cold. There was no fire in either of the grates 
in the room behind her; the air of it, though close 
and heavy, was impregnated with the outer damp. 
The time was mid-morning recess. Sixty or seventy 
girls sat on the rows of wooden benches set in little 
clusters on the bare-boarded floor or stood or walked 
about in various attitudes of eagerness, curiosity 
or indiflference. Each girl held in her hand a thick 
square of dry bread, which she ate with relish. A 
water-jug and three tumblers, set upon a tray, came 
into constant requisition to assuage thirst. 

A babel of sound assailed the ears. Out of it 
every now and then a sentence detached itself and 
penetrated to the consciousness of the slim figure 
by the window. At such moments the girl frowned 
or knit her brows ; once she laughed. 

At that the mistress in charge turned and cast her 
a glance. "You're amused, Hester Stanton," said 
she. 

Hester Stanton said, "Yes, Miss Reade," colour- 
ing. 
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"Hester Stanton often laughs at nothing," said 
a girl who was standing near, twirling round on the 
tips of her toes and sending two long plaits of red 
hair flying like whips in the faces of her compan- 
ions. "Don't you ?" She came and poked a pointed 
feeble chin over Hester's shoulder, pressing it down 
hard. 

Hester drew away, her eyes contracting. 

The other laughed. There was a slice of thinly 
buttered bread on the mistress's plate. The girl's 
eyes fell on it and glistened. "Ain't you going to 
eat it, miss ?" she asked. 

"I am not hungry to-day; take it, Patty," Kath- 
erine Reade answered. 

The red-haired girl took it. All the form watched 
her while she ate it. 

"Was it good, Patty?" little Susan Dunn asked 
after the bell had rung and they had returned to 
their places. 

Patty rolled her eyes and nodded. 

With the ringing of the bell Hester Stanton had 
left the school-room. There was a room at the end 
of the front hall where the parlour-boarders studied. 
It was empty when she entered it. A number of 
letters stood upon the mantel-shelf. They had come 
by the mid-morning post. Hester Stanton had no 
correspondents. None the less she never saw the 
row of envelopes displayed here without the leaping 
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of a hope. To-day there was a letter, in a firm 
handwriting, addressed to herself. With a mingling 
of emotions she went close and stared at it, then 
took it from its place and held it in her hands and 
questioned in a kind of wonder who the writer might 
be. Her guardian ? — ^if he were her guardian ; and 
more than once others more sophisticated had ques- 
tioned for her the relationship. 

Carrying the letter to the window she stood there 
looking out with thoughtful eyes. Vaguely in her 
world had come to her an abstract knowledge of 
wrong. History had coldly opened her eyes to cer- 
tain disabilities from which men and women might 
suffer, according to the gegis under which they en- 
tered into the world. 

Disabilities! Well, perhaps. Hester's little vir- 
ginal mouth was screwed into an expression of pro- 
testing thought. After all, in her own circle these 
things were fruitful matter for conjecture, more, 
sources of pride. Even Patty Ryan could be great 
when mysteriously hinting, "I wouldn't dare to 
whisper to you, Hester Stanton, who my father 
was." 

Patty Ryan liked to assume the airs of a great 
lady. In her bedroom, which was Hester's, too, and 
half a dozen others', she would unfasten her red 
plaits and comb them into a veil for her slim un- 
formed figure and weak little freckled face, protest- 
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ing the while, "Who knows, I may have a maid of 
my own to do this for me some day?" 

"Who can it be?" said Hester now; and in a rush 
tore open the envelope and spread out the sheet. 
One page only! At the foot a woman's name: 
Mary Leverson ! 

Hester read the letter three times. At the third 
reading her privacy was invaded. "A letter?" said 
a soft foreign voice at her elbow, when the tumult 
of the others' arrival and exclamations had died 
down to rustlings and tearings and little eager cries. 

Gabrielle Gueroult was of French and German 
parentage, and a girl of Hester's own age, a par- 
lour-boarder like herself. She slept in the little 
single-bedded room off Hester's and the others', and 
it was affirmed she wept the night through. Patty 
Ryan liked to tease her. In her little cockney 
voice she would cry, "Thinks herself too good for 
us." 

Gabrielle was short and stout and unimaginative. 
No one guessed that she was, with the passing of the 
weeks, growing desperate, so stolidly did she set her 
face in day hours, so fireless were her blue eyes. 

Hester pitied her ; she listened to her tales of home, 
of the mother who surely, could she but see the ugli- 
ness of her surroundings, must take her away. "Is 
it ugly?" Hester questioned. '^Remember, there 
is the drawing-room, Gabrielle, where parents are 
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interviewed. The red couch is too beautiful to be 
used, really; and the picture over the mantelpiece 
must be very valuable." 

But neither the drawing-room couch nor the pic- 
ture of "Ruth at the Well" had power to comfort 
Gabrielle in her misery, though both had been seen 
on the day of her arrival. "I shall die here," she had 
said, "if they do not send me home" 

"Can you not send a secret letter?" Hester had 
answered with enterprise. 

To-day she held out Mary Leverson's letter to 
Gabrielle. "Read !" said she with some pride. 

Gabrielle read stolidly, then burst into tears. The 
letter was now passed round the roomful of Hester's 
companions, devoured, commented upon. It was 
generally agreed that this was the preface to Hes- 
ter's going. "Perhaps she is his sister," said they. 
They argued among themselves with vehemence. 
In little gusts of harmless envy, and again with the 
expectation of eventually participating — in retro- 
spect — in the imminent event, they hung about her. 
"Remember to notice everything, Hester," they 
cried, and felt that a golden opportunity had slipped 
them by in Fate's choosing her for this special at- 
tention. 

A second bell rang and the room settled down 
into silence. One head after another drooped ab- 
sorbed over a book. Hester Stanton alone was idle. 
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She sat pressed deep in her seat staring at the oth- 
ers. She felt vaguely that she was about to pass out 
of their lives. Regret seized her at the thought ; her 
world robbed of her, simple uneventful days flowing 
steadily by; new girls coming, old ones going. 
This little room was dear to her, her untutored eyes 
saw nothing of its bare ugliness, custom had staled 
for her the big yellow patch on the red wall-paper, 
the spots of mildew that stained the ceiling. And 
there was always the green carpet — ^new three Rast- 
ers since — ^an unending source of joy. 

The students' room was in the House, as differ- 
entiated from the School. Outside, the hall was 
covered in oilcloth and the stairs with carpet. 
There were stolen occasions when she had tiptoed 
to her room by the House route, by these crimson- 
carpeted stairs with their brass rods and dusty 
palms set in an angle of the landing to greet the 
eye with refreshment and the illusion of further 
magnificence concealed on high. Once she had been 
taken in the act and punished ; that was years ago, 
but remembrance was still green. 

Parents of prospective pupils were always shown 
the House and the House Bedroom. It was the 
ambition of every girl in Hampton G)llege to attain 
to a proprietary right in the latter. It had been Hes- 
ter's in her time, and long since fulfilled. There were 
but six beds in the coveted Eden. Alas, it was not 
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the inevitable lot of every girl to revel in ambition 
realised. 

To the right of the students' room, from the 
House hall, a long passage led to the School. Fur- 
ther into the House one came upon the drawing- 
room, and if one were discreet and the moment well 
and carefully chosen the opening of the door dis- 
closed glories of upholstery and crochet-work, of 
waxen flowers and fruits, of dominating grand 
piano and Oriental fire-screen. 

Pressing her small hands down upon the letter 
in her lap Hester asked herself could it introduce 
her to anything as soul stirring, as proudly chal- 
lenging. The sigh that crossed her lips was com- 
pounded of fear and joy. For the first time in her 
life she was called upon to act alone, to step out into 
the world which she had until now looked upon only 
from afar. 
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Mary Leverson waited in the drawing-room for 
Stephen Garfield's ward to be announced. The day 
was cold, a light snow had fallen. It lay white and 
crisp on budding leaf and plant, a chill mantle for 
spring's beautiful young life. The sky outside was 
clear; the clouds had, with the easing of their bur- 
den, lifted; pale blue and delicate white and grey 
moved lightly before a little stirring wind. 

A bright fire burned on the hearth ; Mary sat and 
watched it. A few moments since her husband had 
left her. "Perhaps it would be less embarrassing 
for her to meet me alone," she had concluded. 

Jacob Leverson had been more than a little inter- 
ested in Mary's protegee ; he had asked innumerable 
questions about her. The pair were childless and 
felt the deprivation keenly. Jacob had said some- 
thing tentative about "young life in the house." 

Young life ! But what kind of young life was this 
speeding toward her now through the cold spring 
afternoon? Mary glanced at the clock; the hour 
was close on four. At the same moment a bell rang. 
She smiled a little; Hester Stanton was punctual. 

Hester Stanton came across the room gravely. 
She was tall, but so slim she gave the impression of 
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smallness. She was oddly dressed. But she carried 
herself with a natural distinction so simple that it 
entirely disarmed. 

Mary Leverson was taken at a disadvantage. 
For a moment after she had greeted Hester she did 
not speak. The omission passed unnoticed by the 
yotmg girl, who was intensely nervous. She sat 
somewhat stiffly in the seat to which Mary had mo- 
tioned her, and looked at the older woman with a 
pair of startled eyes. 

And indeed to Hester the day had been a series 
of adventures; the journey up to London fraught 
with alarms. The moment of arriving on Mary's 
doorstep had brought with it a host of surmises 
about the unknown woman whom she was about to 
meet. In a dream, seeing nothing, she had followed 
the maid-servant to the drawing-room ; in the same 
dream she had taken Mary's hand. 

What now? Hester did not know. She looked 
to Mary for enlightenment, for guidance. There 
was such expectancy in her eyes, such a world of 
clamorous inexperience awaiting the development 
of the unknown and enthralling, that Mary, who 
had never before questioned her own powers to meet 
the most exigent calls upon her, was seized with 
sudden shyness of her guest. 

Then Hester said, "What a beautiful room !" The 
remark was wrung from her in a little staccato sen- 
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tence. She drew a quick breath after it, then she 
laughed. 

The laugh was delightful, rather low and quite 
clear. There was an uncontrollable burst of satis- 
faction in it, as if a hand had suddenly caressed her. 

"Yes, would you like to look at it?" Mary said in 
a simple tone, as if to a child; 

But at that tone something in Hester stiffened. 
"I would rather you talked to me," she answered. 

An hour later Jacob Leverson and Stephen Gar- 
field joined them. Hester, unfolding like a flower in 
the Sim's rays, suddenly withdrew into herself at 
the men's entrance ; her voice failed her in the mid- 
dle of a description of Patty Ryan. 

Mary introduced her husband. Stephen Gar- 
field she had beguiled here under a threat, deter- 
mined that he should not, as he seemed inclined to 
attempt, remove his burden altogether to her shoul- 
ders. She watched him now as he greeted Hester. 
At this moment she was surprised to realise that in 
her first impression of the young g^rl she had over- 
looked the fact that she was very beautiful. 

Jacob Leverson, sensitive to looks, like most of 
his race, had already noted this. 

When Stephen held out his hand Hester said 
nothing. But she met his eyes musingly, almost with 
tenderness, certainly in a fashion that betrayed that 
she had some remembrance of him. The big, strong 
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man, with his heavy, almost expressionless, face 
and drooping lids seemed to fascinate her. She 
seemed in that gaze to attach herself to him. 

And indeed she was fascinated. Out of the be- 
wilderment of emotions of the past hour one fact 
stood out clear; it was to the big man her heart 
turned, in a rush of extraordinary fealty, in the 
moment of *the entrance of the two men. Yet shy- 
ness now tied her tongue and lowered her lids. 
Mary might woo her hardest, there was but yes and 
no now in the vocabulary of her visitor. 

The talk drifted, became three-cornered. A sigh 
of relief from the tense figure beside Mary elicited 
a smile. As they talked all three observed her, 
while she, unconscious, dived into the treasures of 
the room with satisfied eyes. Once Mary saw her 
slide her worn shoe over the pile of the carpet and 
then nod to herself. 

The tea-tray was brought in with the advent of 
the men and tea dispensed. There were rosebuds 
on the delicate cups and saucers, and the tray and 
tea-set were of silver that shone in the firelight. 
Hester drank slowly, the fine smoothness of the 
china delightful to the touch. In the fulness of the 
present moment there was no time to think of a mo- 
ment to come when the poetry of all this must 
be superseded by the prose of Hampton 
College. Hampton College had ceased to be. 
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Mary Leverson's drawing-room was the whole 
universe. 

Presently the men went away, shadows crept into 
the comers of the room; a maid, entering to draw 
the blinds, was dismissed for the time being. Again 
Hester was fluent, alive, breathing a delicate charm 
of mind and person. Mary Leverson, quiescent, 
mused and listened, grew alert to a hint of some- 
thing hidden, divined behind frankness a deep well 
of reserve. Pity gave way to curiosity, to the de- 
sire to understand, to win confidences, to shower 
benefits. 

Then all in a moment Hester was on her feet, 
shy, remorseful, and withal loath to put a limit to 
fairyland. "Good-bye. I must go now. It has been 
beautiful." No whining, no embarrassing regrets 
for a glimpse of the delectable Jand to be now 
snatched away. 

Mary Leverson kissed her. The delicate cheek 
was like a rose, as satisfying to the senses, as vir- 
ginal. "Good-bye, little Hester Stanton. Mr. Gar- 
field will be waiting for you in the library, the first 
door on the right." 

He was. They turned out onto the lamplit street 
together. He well muffled, well coated, self-en- 
grossed, a little irritated that Mary had exacted this 
attention from him for his ward. 

The night air was chill. Hester shivered. She 
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wore a shabby blue coat and skirt and a straw hat 
that had seen better days. They passed a shop win- 
dow where, in the rush of a sudden cold snap, furs 
were displayed. Hester's eyes fell on them as un- 
heedingly, as impersonally as did her companion's; 
she had never possessed such a luxury nor dreamed 
it might ever be hers. Patty Ryan had an imita- 
tion squirrel necklet She occasionally, in a lordly 
fashion, presented it in a loan to one favoured fol- 
lower or another on such days as her music lesson 
interfered with her joining in the morning walk. 

With the closing of Mary Leverson's doors the 
dream was ended. The parting with Garfield was 
prosaic because, if he held the key to fairyland, he 
was not disposed to unlock a door for her. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A WEEK later Mary Leverson wrote to Stephen 
Garfield, "I have decided to do something for Hes- 
ter. Come and see me when you have time, and let 
that be soon. Jacob has, as I told you, been for 
some time anxious to go down to Ridgeby again. 
He's out of sorts and needs a change. We think 
of going down to Suffolk at the end of the month, 
all being well. Hester might go with us." 

The letter followed Garfield to Paris. In the in- 
terval he had almost forgotten the existence of his 
ward. This reminder came as something of a sur- 
prise and was also a bore. He was for the moment 
tempted to procrastinate, to write to Mary and sug- 
gest that the matter of his ward might very easily 
be shelved for a time. But better counsels prevailed. 
Second thoughts proved to him the unwisdom of 
Ignoring a good opportunity of easing his shoulders 
of a burden that had already made itself felt. 

Mary received him with a mixture of humour and 
resentment. She told him without circumlocution 
that he was making use of her. Her expression, as 
she eyed him quizzically, was less disingenuous than 
it had been when last the subject had been raised 
for discussion ; she had had time to review his situ- 
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ation and to come to conclusions. "Of course, I 
shall do my best for your ward," she told him, 
dwelling a little on the relationship. 

Garfield thanked her, not too gratefully. While 
he was sensible of the tie Hester would be upon his 
own movements were he to take her into his life, he 
saw her addition to that of Mary Leverson in another 
light. 

"Of course, she must marry," Mary Leverson 
said. "That would be the best thing that could 
happen to her." 

It was the obvious solution of a difficult problem ; 
the last that would have occurred to him. He sighed 
his relief to see the path of the future so satisfac- 
torily cleared of obstruction. 

"Though I don't know where we are to find 
men," she added with malice. 

"Men spring up in the most unlooked-for way," 
said Jacob Leverson, "when a pretty woman is to 
the fore. And Hester Stanton is beautiful." 

Stephen Garfield experienced the first touch of a 
personal responsibility in all this. He glanced 
across at Leverson, who was standing by the win- 
dow, a short, alert figure, smoking fiercely. Lever- 
son was not of his race ; he never saw him without 
recollecting the fact. It spoke in a dozen ways — 
ways that made special claim for him to the opposite 
sex. Stephen Garfield had never quite liked him. 
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nor ceased to regret that Mary Hamilton had mar- 
ried him ; he mistrusted a man who showed best in 
the society of women. Upon occasion he had been 
rude to Leverson, the fact of whose nationality, loom- 
ing big in his eyes, outweighed such virtues as he 
might possess. 

Mary Leverson, too, glanced at her husband now, 
but speculatively. "Ah! that's the first thing you 
look for in a woman, Jacob," said she. 

"Perhaps," said Jacob Leverson, and knocking 
the ash of his cigar against the window-ledge he 
watched it float in a little cloud of fine dust through 
the soft dusk. 

"Yes, she is very beautiful," Mary said, "and un- 
sophisticated. I wonder if you have realised that, 
Stephen. That makes her rather a big handful for 
me. To open her eyes, which, no doubt, are closed 
fast—" 

"What for? Women's eyes " 

Jacob Leverson was laughing. "The serpent in 
Eden." He thrust his hands into his pockets and 
puffed smoke to the ceiling, his neat head thrown 
back. "Mary's right. A man doesn't accept the 
guardianship of a young woman as his crown — 
rather the reverse." 

"I'm taking risks," Mary persisted. "Stephen 
apparently has never considered risks nor made pro- 
vision for a time beyond the present." 
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She was measuring herself against him. Garfield 
felt that. 

"She's beautiful and simple, you say. What 
more do you want?'' he said bluntly. 

"Nothing," Mary answered in a final tone 
"You're reasoning primitively and you're missing 
my point, I'm merely suggesting that Hester Stan- 
ton is in the anomalous position of being a woman 
and a child at the same time. I don't want to be 
psychological." 

"Why not?" said her husband. "I prefer psy- 
chology." He came away from the window, having 
finished his cigar, and tossed the end into the square 
below. 

There was a little touch of friction in the air. 
Mary made calm haste to dispel it "It's the vice of 
the age to analyse and probe. We're all so con- 
vinced of our own complexity and the complexity 
of our neighbours." 

Stephen Garfield rose to go. He reflected grimly 
that if Mary were complex he had not suspected it, 
and be was glad of it. He had never met a complex 
being, man or woman; he hoped he never might 
He thought he would rather like to kick Jacob Lev- 
erson; he had had the desire before; it gained 
strength by repressic»i. Had he had any personal 
interest in his ward he might have hesitated in this 
moment to place her anywhere near the other. 
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"Well, then, you give me a free hand?'* said 
Mary. "And I have your promise to come down 
and see us when we're settled. Hester must not be 
allowed to feel that you neglect her; remember, we 
are nothing to her, after all." 

"Mary's counting upon you to help her out with 
Miss Stanton," Jacob explained. "She's not going 
to let you oflf Scot free. You knew the parents, that 
is a lot ; they have a way of reincarnating themselves 
in their offspring." 

Stephen Garfield did not reply. Impatient under 
a vague consciousness of an attempt at coercion 
upon the part of both husband and wife, he yet did 
not see in them the ultimate interrogation mark of 
his world, such as it was — a scattered one. This 
insistence on Mary's part for explanation, on Lever- 
son's for indiscreet humour, was rather stupid. 
He had no mind to make explanations, he had 
never had a mind. He looked across at Leverson 
blankly. 

There was expectancy in the air, a hint of the un- 
finished. He felt it subconsciously, a threat to his 
eventful peace of mind.* Instinctively he was aware 
that he had in some sense blundered, and that Mary 
and Leverson had got hold of the wrong end of the 
matter. The knowledge did not prompt him to an 
effort to set them right: he could only do that by 
telling them the truth. 
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He went away with the conviction that this was a 
woman's matter, not a man's, and that Mary Lever- 
son, as the one woman to whom he could appeal in 
his quandary, was morally responsible for the wel- 
fare of his ward. 

When he was gone Mary seated herself at her 
writing-table and wrote to Hester, inviting her to 
spend the next six months with her at Ridgeby. "I 
hope I'm not going to be bored," she said to her hus- 
band. "The young girl, pure and simple, is not my 
forte. I'm not particularly sympathetic, Jacob. Is 
it a vice or a virtue? There seem to me to be rocks 
ahead — for Stephen and his ward. I thought I knew 
ever3rthing about Stephen Garfield." 

"No woman ever knows everything about a man," 
said Jacob. He was moving about the room, touch- 
ing this thing and that in a detached kind of way. 
He had often wondered if Mary thought she knew 
everything about himself; he had sometimes specu- 
lated of late why she had married him. He was 
some years her senior, and had married late in life 
the embodiment of his ideal — the madonna-like 
woman. But under experience and a natural dis- 
appointment that Jacob had not made her a mother, 
Mary had developed on unexpected lines. Jacob 
Leverson, after ten years of married life, had lost 
sight of the woman he had wooed. This was a pity, 
but he occasionally sought consolation elsewhere, 
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while his heart remained his wife's. They never 
quarrelled, seldom disagreed. Mary would have been 
the first to condemn in herself impatience or ingrati- 
tude toward the man who, while lavishing upon her 
everything the heart of woman could desire, 
had failed to give her the crowning gift. Mary 
Leverson's ideal of self-expression was in mother- 
hood. 

Jacob was aware of this, also that to Mary there 
was a peculiar bitterness in Stephen Garfield's re- 
quest that she should use her good offices in the in- 
terests of his ward. 

"A young girl !" said Mary now, folding the sheet 
of paper upon which she had written to Hester, and 
pausing to lift disturbed eyes to Jacob, wandering 
round the room. He worried her in his restlessness, 
but she commanded her emotions while she slipped 
the sheet into its envelope, and lifted her pen to ad- 
dress it. She was teased by a sense of incompetence 
to cope with a situation so emphatically of her own 
choice. She saw Hester Stanton as a direct appeal to 
the latent motherhood in herself, which disappoint- 
ment had a little warped ; to give herself to Stephen 
Garfield's ward seemed a treachery to the children 
who might have been hers. She was like a woman 
who has for years saved herself for an ideal lover, 
and who suddenly finds herself face to face with the 
knowledge that the ideal lover may never be hers, 
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while the real is before her, insufficient, but proffer- 
ing the little he has to give. 

She closed the letter with a wry smile and threw it 
into the basket upon the table. "After all, I am com- 
mitted to nothing," she told herself. 
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Hester Stanton packed her trunk in a rush of 
emotions. While she did so, assisted by an untidy 
matron and one of the maid-servants, the little world 
she was leaving pursued its course in a fashion that 
made the more complete the sense of her own up- 
heaval. 

The greater number of her small possessions were 
given away as mementoes; these were few and 
worthless. When the one small tin tnmk was packed 
there was still room and to spare for emergencies. 
Her clothes had been chosen for her by the matron 
from time to time; they covered the barest necessi- 
ties, and were coarse and ill-made. Vaguely Hester 
was aware of this as she recollected the gown Mary 
Leverson had worn. 

Gabrielle Gueroult came and sat upon her bed the 
last night. Mary Leverson had suggested that Hes- 
ter might bring a friend to have tea with her this 
first day. "It must be you, Gabrielle," Hester had 
said when she read the invitation aloud. The two 
girls, so alien in character, talked together of the im- 
pending change in Hester's life: Gabrielle a little 
wildly. Hester felt again the instinctive sense of 
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impending tragedy which once before in Gabridle 
had reached out to her. 

But in the morning these emotions had fled. 

They travelled to Charing Cross almost in silence. 

The roar of the traffic was stimulating. They 
chartered a cab and were driven away toward the 
West. Colour came into Hester's cheeks, and Ga- 
brielle's dull eyes shone; a look of determination 
came into her face. 

"If this could go on for ever," Hester said. Sud- 
denly the thought that Gabrielle must return to 
Hampton College was intolerable. She put out a 
hand and laid it on that of the other. 

There was a stoppage in the traffic. They came 
to a halt near the kerb. Gabrielle stood up; she 
leaned over and turned the handle of the door. She 
thrust it open and stepped down and slammed it. 
She gave Hester a strange deep look ; she said noth- 
ing. Turning, she went steadily, sturdily forward 
in the stream of passers-by. She did not once look 
back. 

Hester sat quite still. The cab began to move on. 
Her eyes were wide open, dazed, but not uncompre- 
hending. 

She cried when she arrived at Mary Leverson's, 
fiercely, impotently, dreading instinctively the big 
unknown into which Gabrielle had stepped. Mary 
Leverson sat and looked into the fire, not fully corn- 
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prehending. But for her jealousy for children un- 
born, denied, she must have taken the weeping figure 
in her arms. 

So the moment for understanding passed. 

Hester dried her tears. She looked about her. 
Like a child vigilant not to be found at fault, to do 
what was expected of her, she waited for clues lo 
Mary's desires. When tea was over she went to her 
room. She found her trunk had been unpacked, its 
contents laid away, itself removed; the last land- 
mark of the old life had gone with it. 

There was a bright fire in the grate, and the room 
was furnished in white and dull red. She knelt upon 
the bearskin rug spread before the hearth and held 
out her hands to the blaze. As she watched the leap- 
ing flame she tried to make pictures of her future. 
Because everything was beautiful, restful, exquis- 
itely clean beyond anything of which she had ever 
dreamt, a little smile quivered about her lips like a 
stray sunbeam on a winter's day. 

The room was full of shadows. She knelt back 
on her heels to turn her head and stare at each fea- 
ture it presented. She had stepped straight into a 
dream. 

She dressed quickly, but with a shy desire to look 
her best, and went down to seek Mary in the draw- 
ing-room. She found Jacob ensconced in a chair 
before the fire. While he drew forward a seat for 
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her and placed cushions behind her slim back he no- 
ticed the ugly simplicity of the frock she wore, the 
cheapness of the lace at neck and wrists, the square 
toes of her leather slippers. He had a mind for de- 
tail and a fastidious interest in the dress of women. 
Mary had not given him ojqx>rtunity to exercise his 
talent in this direction, though she allowed his taste 
was excellent. 

He folded his paper and set himself to exploit 
Mary's protegee, to receive a series of rude shocks 
as to the sex in embryo. Hester's experiences were 
such as had not come within his ken ; and some of 
her conclusions were so crude as to be almost im- 
moral. Yet he could not but perceive, even in these 
first few moments, that out of the mire a fair flower 
had come to the bud without mishap. "The devil," 
said Jacob, "Mary is in for a surprise or two !" 

The conclusion delighted him. He thought of 
Garfield, and foresaw a dozen piquant situations 
arranged by a malign providence for his dis- 
comfiture. 

They talked ab9ut Patty Ryan and the squirrel 
fur, and Patty's references, to him delicious, to a 
titled progenitor. They came to Gabrielle, of whom 
Hester had vowed to herself in her first hurt sensi- 
bility she would never speak again; but she spoke 
now, for Jacob had the tongue of his old-time name- 
sake and not a little of his guile. 
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He looked serious at Hester's recital; but has- 
tened to quiet her fears when he saw her eyes dilate 
and her lips begin to tremble into eager questionings. 
Vaguely it crossed his mind that this pretty girlish 
creature was of the stuff that suffers and endures 
with acuteness. He wondered if Mary might be 
counted upon to appreciate this. There was stirred 
in him a generous impulse, a touch of quixotic chiv- 
alry. From that moment Hester was accepted by 
him without disingenuousness. 

When Mary eventually joined them he had al- 
ready suggested a choice of topics that barred Hamp- 
ton College as unproductive of any real good either 
to herself or to a listener, and that without the hurt 
to youth's sensibilities which Mary's indifference 
had given. He had promised Hester, too, a fur, had 
won from her the shy confidence that the ambition 
of her life was to sing in Grand Opera. 

Mary at once felt the sympathy established be- 
tween the pair. She, too, took account of Hester's 
appearance. She saw an opportunity to give Jacob 
pleasure, and staightway embraced it. "To-morrow 
we shall see about buying you some clothes," she 
announced. 

Her mood of the past few days was dissipated, 
and with a return of the initial attraction that had at 
their first meeting made a plea for Hester to herself, 
she again saw the pathos of young life handicapped. 
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In this she was helped by an inherent reasonableness 
and simplicity in the outlook of Garfield's ward. She 
remained unconscious of a moment when Hester and 
she had violently diverged from a possible under- 
standing of, and sympathy with, each other. Per- 
haps had this opportunity been pointed out to her as 
a lost one she would have answered that she was not 
a sentimentalist. 

Jacob Leverson was. 

Now Mary spoke of Garfield, and noticed that 
with the mention of his name Hester quivered. 
There came into her eyes a swift flash of something 
that was more than interest. 

With a little sense of outrage the older woman re- 
called that they were all save Garfield in the dark. 
The thought suggested itself to her that he deserved 
to be punished, commended itself to a certain spirit- 
ual discontent in her. Subconsciously between 
Stephen and herself had always existed a reservation 
concerning her marriage with Jacob : she knew that 
Garfield cast a mental reflection upon her husband as 
unworthy of her. This criticism of his of her judg- 
ment was an ever-present wound between them 
which time refused to heal. Mary saw herself, 
through Hester, reaching Garfield in a vulnerable 
spot. Without enmity she was determined to push 
her advantage. 

Leaning back in her seat, watching Jacob attempt 
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to intrigue Garfield's ward, the while he enjoyed the 
swift coming and going of colour in her cheeks, she 
mused upon her position with light humour. A suc- 
cession of pictures grouped themselves before her 
eyes. She saw Garfield paying the price of his reser- 
vations, calls made upon his time, his patience, his 
heart. "He has been clumsy and stupid, and there 
was no need for either," she said to herself. "But it 
will always amuse Jacob to have played at father- 
hood." 

And Jacob was so transparent while thinking him- 
self a well of mystery. Occasionally he liked to 
finesse simple situations, and she had never refused 
to humour him in this idiosyncrasy. There were 
many respects in which she had come to humour 
Jacob; she realised this acutely, but without con- 
scious resentment There were women who might 
have come to the fulness of beautiful, if vicarious, 
motherhood under the necessity ; Mary Leverson was 
not one of these women. In the past few years she 
had in some sense hardened, and Jacob knew it. 
His sensitiveness to the mental attitude about him 
was delicate ; he was constantly attempting to con- 
ceal this weakness under an assumption of refined 
brutality. In these moods Mary, who lacked im- 
agination, feared him ; she accepted his adoption of 
a part as the betrayal of a very real and sinister self. 
There were moments when she gave him credit for 
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being a monster in embryo ; divination of this acted 
upon him in various ways, rousing in him a certain 
unbridled perversity. They never quarrelled, but 
there were times when they irritated each other in a 
quite irrational way, when Mary asked herself why 
he had married her, and he questioned himself why 
she had married him. These moods were transient, 
but each year of their wedded life found them more 
recurrent. Both realised the fact. 

"How is she going to fit in ?" thought Mary now, 
and sent a critical look at Hester. 

Young life was asking itself the same question, 
diffidently, hesitatingly, yet with enterprise. 
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Hester Stanton did not fit in; perhaps it was 
inevitable. 

Jacob saw this; so did Mary. Each viewed the 
matter from a temperamentally different standpoint. 
Mary with a little impatience, Jacob sympathetically. 

He said to Hester in a morning in April, when he 
had surprised her alone, deeply thinking. "My dear 
child, why are you standing outside? Come in and 
be one of us." 

Hester hesitated. She looked at him for a mo- 
ment eagerly, "I can't. I hate being outside, but I 
can't come in ; you're all tied up so tight. I don't 
belong to anywhere or any one." It was the conclu- 
sions of the past few weeks crystallising themselves. 
She went to the window and stood there looking 
down into the dull square. She wsinted to burst into 
tears, but somehow knew that that with Jacob would 
be fatal. She turned and faced him. "You know I'm 
different from you all. I don't do the right things, I 
don't say them, I " 

"Thank God, you don't," said Jacob. He was 
thanking God for himself, not for her. He added, 
striking his hands deep into his pockets, and loung- 
ing to the fire, "We want a few exceptions to the 
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conventional type. You're one. You could easily 
be spoiled, too. Take care they don't spoil you." 

"I don't understand." She pursued, "It's al- 
ways been so; since as far back as I can remember I 
never fitted in. I didn't at Hampton College, though 
all the others were kind. I — ^but I'm not to talk 
about Hampton College." 

"Better not. That's all dead and gone history ; as 
well to hide it and keep it under lock and key. Mis- 
ery's a bore. You were miserable there," his tone 
was touched with lightness. "When I was a lad at 
school they gave me a hell of a time. I've forgotten 
it. I was an unconverted Jew, devout, praying in the 
four comers of the room, and so forth. They 
knocked that out of me, they knocked other things." 
He smiled reminiscently, a little cruelly. 

"How dreadful !" She was staring at him. "I'm 
so sorry." 

He began to laugh. "No need to be tragic. It 
was the best day's work my people ever did for me 
when they sent me there. I found my feet — ^with 
help, and, if the finding was a rather complicated 
business to one who didn't understand what was 
good for him, it made a man of me. Do you see?" 

Hester said, "/ was a pariah." Then she looked 
a little frightened. "Among pariahs. Oh, I always 
knew there was something wrong about us ; no, not 
wrong, mysterious." 
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He met her eyes. She was so transparent he 
would not brush the spiritual bloom off her for the 
world. 'Til tell you what," said he. "We'll go out, 
you and I, and lunch somewhere, and I'll buy you a 
new hat." 

She fell in with his mood with, was it a little 
touch of pity ? With a sense almost of accusation he 
watched her hasten from the room. He believed 
honestly that he was doing his best for her when he 
discouraged these mwnories. "She'll forget in time," 
said he. 

He gave her lunch at a restaurant. She was so 
lively and girlish, so unsophisticatedly self-possessed 
and pleased with herself in the pretty gown Mary 
had chosen, and a big green hat that had been his 
own gift to her. He was not as a rule generous, but 
he had had a subtle pleasure, in buying it, in imagin- 
ing to himself that it was for a daughter of his own. 
And her wearing of his gift justified his choice; it 
drew many admiring eyes to her. She did not see 
these admiring eyes ; he was quite sure of that as she 
sat in a pretty, eager attitude before him, talking 
quickly. Her face in animation was very ex- 
pressive; even without beauty it must have been 
arresting. She was not as a rule talkative, but she 
talked now, gaily, whimsically, as if in a reaction 
from the mood in which earlier he had found her. 

There were many men and women coming and 
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going, and at first, in her absorption in the novelty 
of the occasion, and in Jacob Leverson and herself, 
she did not notice them with particularity. Then, 
suddenly, out of the sea of faces one detached itself. 
It was the face of a man at a table at some little dis- 
tance from her. He was lunching alone, and he had, 
by his eyes' expression, been watching her for some 
time. 

In the first moment of their eyes meeting Hester 
thought he must somewhere have been introduced to 
her, so intimate and puzzled was his regard. There 
had passed through her life of the past few weeks, 
since leaving Hampton College, a number of men 
and women who had more or less made their various 
impressions upon her. This man she felt was one of 
those whom she must have found it impossible to 
overlook or forget. 

And yet? 

A little colour rushed into her cheeks and she 
looked away. 

But the image of his face remained. A curious 
face, even an extraordinary one. He was dark; 
strong black hair was brushed straight back from 
a broad forehead. His complexion was clear, his 
skin swarthy. The features were not good, but they 
were distinctive, as was the personality which the 
whole man breathed. Here was a fighter, Hester 
felt that, as nervous and intuitive natures not inf re- 
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quently answer instinctively to force. Not a soldier 
necessarily, but a fighter without doubt. "I'd like 
to know him," thought the girl, and was conscious 
of a little thrill of fear underlying the wish. 

This man might very easily terrorise, but he at- 
tracted. When her eyes came back from him to 
Jacob Leverson it was at once with reassurance and 
a slight sense of flatness that her eager gaze met his 
inquiring one. 

"Well," he asked, "what do you see?" 

She was too inexperienced to perceive her oppor- 
tunity and profit by it. "Such an ugly man," she 
said vaguely. 

"I know most of the men here," he answered, half 
turning. 

With an inexplicable unwillingness she said, "Oh, 
it doesn't matter, and — ^he's just going." Her in- 
voluntary glance had met the stranger's eyes again, 
and again surprised a look of semi-recognition. 

Then Jacob turned, too. For a moment he looked 
dubious, even after the other had nodded in response 
to his glance. "Why, that's WoUaston," he said. 

John WoUaston came up the room, his intention 
was evident. "Damned cheek !" said Jacob Leverson 
under his breath, as he saw the deepened colour of 
Stephen Garfield's ward, her half-shy, half-eager 
look. 

They exchanged a few words, but he did not in- 
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troduce him to Hester. A touch of the subtlety of 
his race checked the act. Later he found it difficult 
to explain the omission to Mary, whose portrait Wol- 
laston had once, vaguely, offered to paint. For John 
Wollaston had reached the position where the artist 
may, without misconception, suggest the trend of his 
desires. 

Mary Leverson was not a vain woman, but she 
would like to have a portrait of herself by Wollas- 
ton ; there were so many women who coveted the dis- 
tinction and had been refused. 

While the artist talked to Jacob he stared at Hes- 
ter in a preoccupied fashion. After the moment 
when she realised they were not to be introduced she 
made no acknowledgment of the younger man's 
presence. There was something provoking in her 
unconsciousness; both men felt it. Jacob was 
amused, Wollaston piqued, even though it afforded 
him an excellent opportunity of appraising more 
thoroughly her peculiar and subtle charm ; a charm 
he felt to be so individual it ought to be singular, and 
yet which was to him reminiscent of another woman. 

His straight brows met over the problem of 
familiarity, thus lending to his face an expression at 
once forbidding and judicial. And all the time, 
deep down in him, was a consciousness of attrac- 
tion, the stirring of a very definite intention to know 
more of the yoimg girl. In the middle of Jacob's 
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talking to him he fell into a reverie. When he awoke 
from it, it was to find himself in the street and walk- 
ing westward. With no remembrance of farewells 
exchanged, he yet concluded they had been made. 
He thought, "Who is she?" And then, "Where did 
Leverson pick her up?" He was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Jacob's reputation to know that this 
must be some intimate acquaintance, or perhaps a 
relative, he had to-day with so much naive pride in 
the situation brought here with him. It was some 
time since he had called upon or seen anything of 
Mary Leverson; he decided to look her up again, 
and soon. 

Still, vaguely, lurking low in his mind, was a face 
half-remembered, a delicate and rare charm. For 
the first time in his life he was intrigued by woman- 
hood, piqued, attracted. Without being virginal in 
mind he was virginal in actual experience, this John 
Wollaston, and that from a hundred prudent, reac- 
tionary principles, the rebellion of vicarious experi- 
ence against inherited weaknesses. 

For John Wollaston was a man who was branded 
by the stigma of illegitimacy; the tiame he had 
adopted was not lawfully, if morally, his own. The 
issue of a vulgar Hason between a little country 
maid-servant of not even honest origin and the last 
of an old line of northern squires, he had neither 
denied his birth nor yet claimed it, save by ignoring 
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his father's people and, when opportunity offered, 
adopting his name. 

In her youth Amabel Tonkin, a little stray from a 
Cornish Union, had wandered from service in one 
house and another, always working northward, 
until at length fate found her in one of the large 
manufacturing towns as kitchen-maid in a certain 
Thomas Seccombe's employ. She was a little maid, 
dark, with red cheeks and bright clear eyes, and a 
fluent, ready tongue. She had suitors in the kitchen 
and elsewhere, and could have settled herself as she 
naively boasted later many times. But there was in- 
constancy in her blood, and this one was cast aside 
for this and that one for that. "I ain't set on 
wedding," she had said when pleas and accusations 
arose. "I ain't done aught for to draw 'ee on, and 
don't 'ee go for to say en." Then she would wrap 
her little red arms in her apron and stand at defiance, 
with colour coming and going under her dark skin, 
and bosom heaving. "I don't believe I do have a 
heart anyways." 

But Amabel had a heart and a little wild foolish 
one. And when her time came she just threw it 
away as foolishly and thoughtlessly as if it had been 
an old shoe. The gift went to one Edward Wollas- 
ton, and he took it as lightly as it came; for he was 
little more than a youth at the time, and a weak one 
at that, and Amabel was the most beautiful and law- 
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less little piece of primitive passion that ever a man 
set eyes upon. 

She threw herself at his head; long afterward 
she used to tell her son so, without regret or shame. 
"Twere fated/' she had opined. 

Edward Wollaston had been a visitor at Thomas 
Seccombe's. He and his host's son had been at 
Oxford together, and had come down for the Long 
Vacation to Seccombe's home. Wollaston's little 
sordid romance was not surprised by his host, nor, 
it would appear, by any member of the household, 
so short and fleeting was it. In the beginning of 
October he left the Grange in a frame of mind few 
might envy him. 

Of no particular strength of character, the ques- 
tion of Amabel's claim upon him was one he could 
not determine for himself, and, almost immediately, 
the story was confided to the elder Wollaston with 
the agonised entreaty to get him out of this last and 
worst hole into which he had bungled himself, or he 
must find the only way out that seemed to him to offer. 

Henry Wollaston, considerably exercised in mind 
and affections, rendered in a sense impervious to 
threats, demanded time in which to make inquiries 
and to dictate terms. Edward was his only son ; if 
for a moment he were tempted to abandon him to 
his fate he swiftly mastered his anger and disap- 
pointment concerning him. 
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After some thought it was decided that the 
younger Wollaston write to Amabel, suggesting an 
interview. 

Father and son went to the meeting. 

Amabel was complaisant. She had recovered 
from her fancy and was anxious only as to its con- 
sequences. She readily agreed to accept a given 
sum from the elder Wollaston, and to consider Ed- 
ward freed from all responsibility. But she refused 
in her shrewdness to leave Thomas Seccombe's em- 
ployment until a time should come when it might 
be necessary. "'Twould only make folkses get talk- 
ing," said she. "Dessay 'ee ain't thought on that." 
She was quite friendly toward the elder Wollaston, 
indifferent toward the younger. 

Father and son returned homeward in a strained 
silence. That silence was broken only when Edward 
said, 'T suppose it's all right." 

His father answered, "As right as it will ever be. 
She won't molest you." 

Nor did she. 

John Wollaston was fourteen years of age when 
his mother died. She had taken the name of Seaton 
and bought a wedding-ring when she left Thomas 
Seccombe's employment. The name was that of her 
first mistress and had pleasant memories for the little 
Cornish maid. 

From the first days of the awakening of the intelH- 
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gence of Wollaston's son she had fed him on these 
tales of her youth and service. Nor, as the child 
grew older, and learned to feel and think for himself, 
came to put two and two together with blimt preco- 
city, did she note that he winced under her con- 
fidences. One day, inadvertently, his father's name 
slipped over her ready tongue, and after that John 
made her tell him this one untold tale. From then 
onward Edward WoUaston's looks and words and 
tones were a theme she doted on. 

At the Vicar's suggestion the lad was sent to the 
Vicarage to receive his education. The Vicar, a 
widower and childless, took a fancy to the lad. John 
did not return it, but the defection was never sus- 
pected. He worked sturdily in the Vicarage study, 
under the old man's eyes ; he was not clever, indeed 
rather dull at letters and figures, but with his pencil 
he could do anything. 

Amabel was ambitious for the lad. She would sit 
beside him for hours in the evening while he pre- 
pared the work set for him. She called his sketches 
"scribblings," and burned them unmercifully when 
they came into her hands. She was not very fond 
of him, she found him too like the elder Wollaston. 
"You be your grandad over again," she would cry 
vexed. "I ain't seeing aught of myself in 'ee." But 
though her words were intended for an accusation he 
knew that deep down in her shrewd little brain she 
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accounted Edward Wollaston's father worthy of re- 
spect. 

At no time had she displayed rancour towards his 
father's people or desire to molest them for her own 
or his sake. She was very satisfied with the cottage 
she had bought with a portion of the price of her dis- 
honour, and upon the remainder of her capital she 
lived, looking forward to the future, when it would be 
spent, as secure in the hands of her son. The Wol- 
lastons had been more than generous to her, and she 
would have been the last to deny it ; her capital would 
last imtil John was in a position to support 
her. 

When she came to die there was a sum of several 
hundreds of pounds in her possession. She gave 
these into John's care on her deathbed, making him 
aware of the secret place where her riches had lain 
since his birth. She died upon the same bed as that 
on which John had been born. 

Three days later, with a portion of his mother's 
money carefully disposed about his person, and the 
remainder packed in his wooden chest, he ran away. 

He went to Paris unerringly. Paris, the Vicar 
had often said, in answer to inquiries, was the forc- 
ing-bed of artistic genius ; so to Paris the lad went, 
and under the name of Wollaston. He left no mes- 
sage behind him, he bade no farewells; the nascent 
man in him, prematurely asserting itself, spoke un- 
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mistakably and without compromise. Youth was 
not so much ended as suspended. 

He drifted into one studio and another, settled 
down one day suddenly, and, without vouchsafed 
explanation, fell to work. The Latin Quarter en- 
gulfed him and the past buried itself. In the years 
that went swiftly over him he never once looked 
back at the pitiful figure of John Seaton, his dead 
self, to question or regret. He accepted only as his 
history that of John Wollaston, who had come into 
being at his mother's death. 

He had taken his father's name boldly, as a defiant 
lad might. He kept to it, later, because to have 
changed it would have been awkward and trouble- 
some; though, anticipating success and its attendant 
publicity, he foresaw a day when, if his mother's ac- 
cusation that he was like his grandfather were true, 
difficult questions might arise. Fortunately, he had 
learnt since, the Wollaston family was a large and 
disunited one, its members for the most part at odds 
with one another, ready should occasion offer to cut 
one another's throats. John felt the same spirit oc- 
casionally grip himself; at such times he winced 
under pain of the unhealed scar of his birthright. 

He winced now. 
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A FEW days later Jacob Leverson, coming into 
the drawing-room where Mary and Hester were tak- 
ing tea, suggested their speedy departure to Ridgeby. 
"There's nothing to keep us here, and it's as well to 
be off while the weather holds good," he said. 

"It's going to be rather dull," said Mary. She sat 
with her hands clasped in her lap, looking into the 
fire. 

Jacob did not at once reply. His eyes rested a 
moment appreciatively upon the figure of Stephen 
Garfield's ward where she sat by the window, an 
open book on the sill. It was a book he had himself 
bought for her the previous day ; he wondered idly 
what she thought of it. Turning his mind from her 
he came back to Mary. "Not so dull as you think. 
I met John Wollaston in the club to-day. We 
lunched together, and he mentioned your portrait. I 
asked him if he were still keen on painting it; and 
we arranged that he might as well come down with 
us to The Four Winds. Fennell, of The Old Cen- 
tury, was there, too. I included him in the invita- 
tion, and he said he'd be delighted to have a chance 
of talking with you again, or something of the sort. 
Wollaston's been painting Kate Fennell's portrait 
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and would like to fit you into a pleasant bye-time. 
Kate Fennell's portrait's good, they say, though Fen- 
nell vows it's damnably unflattering, as all Wollas- 
ton's things are. WoUaston asked me to come and 
see it." 

"John WoUaston is the man you liked, Hester," 
said Mary, "whom Jacob forgot to introduce to 
you." 

"I didn't say I liked him. I don't think I did." 
Hester answered with hesitation. 

"Did you want to know him ?" Jacob said briskly. 
"WoUaston is not a woman's man you know." 

"No, but Hester is a man's woman," said Mary. 
"And probably he would admire her, too." 

"You'll like to have them anyway." 

"Oh, yes." 

"You don't mind?" 

"What? Their coming down? No." 

"You were talking of being dull." 

"I know." 

Her mood was a little baffling. "They have put 
WoUaston up for The Critics and got him in. Fen- 
nell says he didn't take the news as if it were more 
than his due. He suggested that it wouldn't sur- 
prise WoUaston if they wanted to make him Em- 
peror of Japan or President of the United States." 
He laughed, and, strolling to the hearth, paused 
there to look down moodily on his wife. She 
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glanced up at him and their eyes met in combat, 
silent, insidious. 

"You remember Fennell, Mary? Cheap- Jack 
Fennelir 

"He stayed with us three years ago at The Four 
Winds," said Mary. "Of course, I remember him." 

She cast her mind back desultorily to the little 
dark man, with his small head, inquisitive nose and 
speculative expression. She recalled that when he 
smiled he had had a misleadingly boyish look; he 
smiled often. He had shares in a considerable num- 
ber of cheap literary rags, and controlled the politics, 
such as they were, of a popular daily. Toward the 
public he adopted a leniently adaptable attitude. 
"Give 'em what they want," he said, "And the devil 
take 'em." 

Yes, Fennell, if "without particular scruples, was 
interesting. They liad had a good deal to talk about, 
he and she; he had, indeed, been more her guest than 
Jacob's. Jacob, at the time, had been amused by 
Fenneirs devotion to her. "He's an education— of 
sorts, Fennell," he had opined. 

"He's writing a novel," said Jacob now. "It's to 
run into several editions, and, incidentally, make his 
third or fourth fortune. Unadulterated sensational- 
ism, of course. He took a bet with Gardner that the 
first edition would be exhausted within a week of 
publication." 
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"Yet he's clever and amusing," said Mary. 

"And as unscrupulous as they make them." The 
summing-up was final, though the tone of it lacked 
animus. 

"I liked him," said Mary. 

He dropped into a chair near her. "Fennell's like 
the rest of us, a potential villain." 

"Ah," said Mary, and felt again the width of the 
gulf that stretched between Jacob and herself. 

"We don't all of us acknowledge our possibilities. 
Some of us are too limited. Now you, Mary " 

But she interrupted him. "What nonsense ! Hes- 
ter will think that you " 

He looked toward Hester in a leisurely way, 
smiling. "She'll not be deceived or bamboozled. Yes, 
her head's screwed on the right way. It's a very 
neat little head." 

Mary made an exclamation of impatience, then 
checked herself. 

Hester said nothing, she appeared hardly to be 
listening. 

"I've no illusions," Jacob continued. "I left them 
behind me ten — ^twenty — years ago. And I haven'f 
missed them anything but pleasantly since. Take it 
from me that illusions are the very devil, Mary." 

"They die hard," Mary answered. She turned 
her head and met his eyes. She wondered, vaguely, 
if there would ever come a time when Jacob would 
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become abhorrent to her ; before now common sense 
had revolted at the suggestion, but it persisted in 
forcing itself on her. 

She wished suddenly that he had an occupation; 
he had none. Upon the attainment of his majority 
he had inherited a considerable fortune, and that, 
at the age of forty, when he first met her, had been 
doubled and trebled by successful speculation. He 
had been a good match, his manners were pleasing, 
and he had been very courteously and deeply in love 
with her. Mary Hamilton had married him upon 
these merits, and, until within the last year, they had 
sufficed. The couple seemed admirably matched. 
In a big blonde way Mary was handsome. The high 
cheek bones, so generally attributed to the North- 
erner, were in her case not too much accentuated; 
they lent to the madonna-like placidity of her face 
the suggestion of a certain latent strength of char- 
acter. Here was a woman capable of ruling from 
her own hearth through the sons and daughters 
whose respect and reverence she deserved. 

Mary Leverson had in her the elements of a great 
passion ; fate, in the person of Jacob Leverson, had 
demanded of her no more than complaisant wife- 
hood. 

It might be said, with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty, that no one had discovered the latent possi- 
bilities of Mary's character before John Wollaston 
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suggested that he would like to paint the portrait of 
Leverson's wife. John WoUaston saw that in Mary's 
face that Jacob had altogether overlooked. His diag- 
nosis of her character was not flattering, neither 
would his portrait be painted to please. WoUaston 
painted as he saw ; he saw deep. 

Mary was not afraid of him; that was because, 
despite her forty years, she did not yet know herself. 
She was quite sure she would like a portrait of her- 
self by him. She was glad, too, that he was coming 
to Ridgeby. As she had said to Jacob, she had ex- 
pected to be dull. This movement to the country was 
being made solely for her husband's benefit; he 
needed change and rest. Mary felt the tension in 
the air, knew him eager to get away. She had al- 
ways, until quite recently, been willing to bury her- 
self with him from time to time in the little East- 
coast village. Of late a growing unrest had re- 
belled against these periodic calls upon her sense of 
duty and forbearance. It was unfortunate that this 
had come to her after the first emotional moments 
of her union with him were become matters of past 
history. Jacob had asked too little ; he had brought 
a jaded appetite to the generous feast Mary had to 
offer. 

As she turned her graceful head now to look at 
him in the firelight, there was a subconscious criti- 
cism in her calmly appraising eyes. She was com- 
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paring him against something vague and intrusive 
that had pushed itself into her Ufe; that something 
was as yet formless but it suggested hidden poten- 
tialities, and it was instinct with expectancy. Mary 
Leverson was yet to acknowledge it as the spirit of 
young life to which, in an unconsidered moment, 
she had given house-room, if not heart-wel- 
come. 

Mary Leverson was renewing her youth. She 
was going back to the point of high expectancy 
where she had met Jacob, and, in so doing, she was 
leaving Jacob behind, overlooking him as some- 
thing that impeded her pace and her vision, might 
yet become a stumbling block in her way of life. 

Slowly she rose now, conscious of an unreasoning 
irritation, condemning it, she made to leave the 
room. "Talk to Hester about illusions," she said. 
"She has retained them all." She looked back at 
Hester almost with hunger, was not the world before 
the young girl ? With youth and health and beauty 
she was well equipped to do battle for the best, and 
win? With Hester's weapons and her own expe- 
rience. . . . 

When she was gone a little silence fell upon the 
pair she had left behind. It was as if a chill breath 
passed over them. Hester felt guilty and could not 
tell why; Mary had seemed to accuse her of some 
fault. Vaguely she was conscious of hostile mo- 
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ments between herself and Mary, who yet was gra- 
cious and kind. She sought for her own fault in 
this. 

She looked towards Jacob hesitatingly. He met 
the dull appeal of her regard with a frown that 
changed all the lively expectancy of his bearing to 
something ruthless and determined; his gaze fixed 
upon her he seemed not so much to see her as some 
vision his imagination conjured up. 

Her own gaze fell. 

Dusk crept into the room. The windows lay 
open. From the square below came the rattle of 
wheels, the tinkle of hansom bells, the honk-honk of 
motors as they roimded the comer and swept away 
in the never-ceasing stream of traffic in the busier 
thoroughfare that lay a stone's throw from Mary's 
doors. 

Hester leaned her elbows upon her knees and took 
her chin into the palms of her hands. Her face 
turned sideways and upward she stared at the sky 
looming, grey and opaque, above the chimney- 
stacks upon the opposite side of the square. Her 
thoughts drifted; nebulous, evasive dreams passed 
through her mind. 

What had made Hampton College appear always 
in her eyes as but a prelude to great happenings, why 
had her imagination always reached out in longing 
for something different, more satisfying, more 
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beautiful. Had it always been reaching outwards 
and upwards to this ? 

A sob caught the muscles of her throat and tears 
sprang to her eyes to fall into her lap. 

She was ashamed of her own dissatisfaction, the 
longing for something more than Mary gave, a 
something that would expect more of her than mere 
conventional thanks and pretty speeches, the recol- 
lection of gentle hints on conduct, the observance of 
certain social obligations. 

Temperamentally undemonstrative, Hester Stan- 
ton was yet in her loves and gratitude generous to a 
fault ; she was ready to give her heart to Mary at a 
word, but it must be the right word which only a 
real sympathy could dictate. 

But Mary did not desire devotion. That this per- 
sonal impregnability of hers might be a deprivation 
to Garfield's ward was not suspected by her, would 
not have been believed if pointed out to her. Mary 
was of all things equable and philosophic in her own 
moods and likings ; she had also never felt the sting 
of necessity or the pang of a desire imsatisfied. Be- 
fore her marriage, and after, she had been the centre 
of interest and devotion in the lives of those about 
her. She might guess vaguely at the tragedy of 
Hester Stanton's youth ; she would never realise even 
the elementary points of it, nor yet suspect how far- 
reaching the effects of it might be. She had de- 
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cided in her own mind that the best possible cor- 
rective to Hester's past was to bury it, and, after 
a reasonable time, in the natural order of events, it 
would vanish into the limbo of forgetfulness. 

Mary Leverson's own past, before her marriage, 
was of the order that buries itself in its own dul- 
ness; the monotony of it, recalled, was as imiform 
and as pointless as a prosy sermon nodded over and 
forgotten in the same day. Imagination had never 
played her cruel tricks, nor had the vision splendid 
stolen from her hours of sleep or fired her soul to 
the emulation of great heroes. 

Life had been very easy to her as Mary Hamilton, 
till Jacob Leverson came her way. The first few 
years of married life had been easy, too; then the 
thorn had pricked and been answered by rebellion, 
but not torn out and the small wound staunched. 
The wound had festered; Mary could not forgive 
Jacob that he had not made her a mother. And now 
came Stephen Garfield's ward to aggravate her suf- 
fering, to press home this deprivation. 

Stephen Garfield's ward, now sitting in the twi- 
light, was worrying out for herself the intricacies of 
her own situation, and, realising her loneliness, tears 
rushed to her eyes. Oh, for some one, any one, even 
a Patty Ryan, about whose neck her arms might be 
clasped, in whose ears the repressed confidences of 
the past few weeks might be poured. A dozen times 
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a day her lips were thronged with exclamations of 
rapture, of glad comparison of present with past, of 
eager gratitude. Were all memories of the past to 
be buried, was she never to draw upon them when 
the inspiration of the moment found some recollec- 
tion, sad or droll ? 

Mary and Jacob were united in the conclusion that 
Hampton College was a painful incident best for- 
gotten. To them it was an incident, and their peace 
of mind rebelled against recollection of the disagree- 
able. 

Yes, they found all talk of it painful; that, to 
Hester, had not immediately suggested itself. 

But there were Mary's own words to confirm the 
decision, "Don't talk about it, Hester. I know you 
couldn't have been happy in such surroundings. I 
wonder at Stephen Garfield not seeing for himself 
that it was no place for you. These things are, no 
doubt, since you have lived among them. But they 
are outside your life now. I want you to remember 
that; so does Jacob. Try to forget, and you will 
best please me." 

It was the mention of Stephen that had silenced 
Hester. That Mary should condemn him, through 
her, was not to be borne. 

"But you're wrong," she had answered. "It 
doesn't hurt to remember. I was not unhappy, 
though I often thought how lovely it would be if 
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some one would come, as you did, and take me away. 
I was growing up, you know; and all the others 
who came with me had left long ago." 

"That's true," Mary answered. "But it merely 
bears out my opinion." 

Yes, that was where rebellion entered into her 
mind, rebellion against her own limitations, the im- 
possibility of persuading Mary and Jacob that these 
recollections were not so much bitter in themselves 
as matters of congratulation in comparing present 
with past. "If I had never been to Hampton Col- 
lege I should never have appreciated as I do all the 
beautiful things that you and Jacob have given me," 
she had persisted. 

But Mary could not understand, and Jacob would 
not. 

"Some day, some one," said Hester now, and 
drew in a short breath and rose and went slowly to 
the door. 

Jacob Leverson called after her. "Don't trust too 
much to the 'some one' ; he's never all you hope for." 

"Afy some one is going to be," said Hester hap- 
pily. 
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"I NEVER see moonlight without getting a pain in 
my stomach," John Fennell said, seating himself 
carefully on a tussock of dry grass, and leaning for- 
ward, his arms about his knees. "I can't account 
for it, I won't try to. I hear all geniuses have their 
pet idiosyncrasy, the red rag to the bull of conven- 
tion. Genius, they tell me, is a disease ; if you catch 
it young you die of it, in inverse ratio to measles 
and whooping-cough which, the longer delayed, the 
more deadly of effect. I hear we've got a genius on 
the spot — ^Wollaston. Mary Leverson has given him 
the best bedroom — my bedroom — ^and the run of the 
library as a studio, I see. He's got all the airs of a 
Spanish hidalgo and none of the graces." He turned 
his head and stared at his companion, "And his in- 
come ran into four figures some years since, to keep 
there with a permanent disposition to increase of 
girth." 

'That's very nice," Hester Stanton said. 

"Nice!" John Fennell laughed, throwing back 
his head. "I should think so, damned nice, if you'll 
excuse me, Miss Stanton — ^and most people do." 

"I don't think it would make any difference if I 
said I wouldn't excuse you," Hester said simply. 
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He considered, "You're right." Then he yawned, 
and clasping his hands behind his head, leaned back 
and stared at the sky. He had a low forehead, a 
long, sharp nose, and a wide, thin-lipped mouth. His 
eyes' expression was humorous, but his mouth and 
jaw were cruel, and the thin nose inquisitive. 

Hester Stanton looked at him quite freely. There 
had been a pupil at Hampton College with a face 
not imlike that of Mary Leverson's latest visitor; 
she had been clever, somewhat imscrupulous, and not 
truthful. "I dare say he is the same," she de- 
cided. 

She turned her gaze to the sea again, to the long 
stretch of waste shore that ran away to right and 
left of her, iminterrupted save by an occasional sand- 
dune bigger, a hollow deeper, than its fellows. 

Behind her The Four Winds, built upon a slight 
elevation, sent long ribands of light from its many 
windows. These did not penetrate as far as her 
hiding-place among the grass-covered dunes, yet 
John Fennell, without their aid, had foxmd and 
claimed her in the after-dinner hour. 

John Fennell did not interest her at all. His 
casual, "I'm dull, and you?" had broken in upon a 
happy reverie. She had not been very polite in her 
response, but that had not seemed to matter to him ; 
it had seemed, rather, to amuse him, and he had 
promptly seated himself alongside her. 
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He seemed now disinclined for words, and Hester 
had none for him. 

Mary Leverson was apt to criticise her gift for 
silence. 

"She can afford to say nothing/' said Jacob, "she's 
pretty enough." 

The same thought was Fennell's now as he half 
turned his head to admire the delicate profile which, 
in the luminous gloom, was touched with mystery. 
John Fennell had no liking for mystery. In fact, he 
had too often depicted and unravelled it in fiction. 
But this was a mystery of that teasing, elusive sort 
which innocent youth alone could devise without 
earning his cheap condemnation. 

He said, "This is a very extraordinary world. I 
dare say you've found that out already. We all do. 
You won't play bridge?" 

"But I wiU." 

"For money?" 

"I couldn't play for money." 

"Principle?" 

"I don't know. I think so." 

"They're wanting a game in there, you know. 
Wollaston won't cut in. I really came out here to 
find you. Mary's suggestion." 

"She has been teaching me how to play," Hester 
answered." 

"And Leverson?" 
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His tone was light, rallying. 

"They don't mind," she said hastily, "when I 
make mistakes." 

"It is the first time Leverson has played for love 
in his life," he declared with the emphasis of convic- 
tion and sardonic humour. He liked the picture of 
Jacob Leverson doing heavy father to this little ward 
of Garfield's. He continued, "What's principle? 
I'm hanged if I know ; a perversion of pleasure, the 
rod in pickle that we all like to preserve for our- 
selves. I say. Miss Stanton, it wasn't pickled for 
Jacob and Mary and me, I'm quite sure. Are you 
coming in to make a fourth ?" 

"I've ten shillings," said Hester. "How long will 
it last?" 

"Forever, with luck — and Jacob as banker." 

She rose, shyly protesting. 

Mary Leverson was seated at a card-table by the 
open window shuffling the cards in capable hands. 
Jacob, standing before the hearth, was smoking im- 
perturbably. John Wollaston was nowhere to be 
seen. 

As Hester and her companion entered Mary called 
out, "Here you are at last. Where did you find her? 
Well, Hester, will you sacrifice your scruples and let 
Jacob finance you?" 

Hester hesitated. She stooped over Jacob to whis- 
per in his ear, "I shall hate it if I win, Jacob." The 
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two dark heads bent together sent a pang through 
Mary's heart. 

"Nonsense," said he, but his smile was indulgent. 
"YouVe got to win." 

Fennell asked Mary breezily if she would like a 
footstool. He opened the window wide and rear- 
ranged the lights. "Glorious night. I say. Lever- 
son, there's a black look about those clouds toward 
Damham." He ran through his cards, and they set- 
tled to the game. 

Hester Stanton was vaguely restless; the feeling 
was not dissipated until Wollaston came into the 
room. He took up a position behind her chair. She 
saw Jacob glance up at him a moment later, then 
draw his brows together. She was very conscious 
of the artist's nearness ; it disturbed her. She knew 
that he liked to be there looking down upon her. 
The conviction that this was so stirred her imagina- 
tion, while it unsettled her. She was quite certain 
that she did not like him and she was not sure that 
she was not a little afraid of him. She spread out 
her cards now and rose and left her seat and knelt 
on the hearth-rug to poke the fire. Jacob, glancing 
up, said, "Cold?" She answered, "No." 

She had suddenly wished that Wollaston would 
move away. 

John Wollaston did Viot change his position. He 
looked after her with a question in his eyes. It would 
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have been difficult to translate that question. After 
a few moments he joined her. He stood staring 
down on her. "You disliked my standing there, 
Miss Stanton?" he said in a little burst of 
anger. 

She had, and she said so. "Yes. I — ^I hate any 

one coming near me like that At school " She 

was perturbed, uncertain, as when she and this new 
life were at odds. She paused to recover herself. 
"All the girls knew just how much I hated it Girls 
understand." 

"Don't men understand, too?" 

"How can I tell. Of course, it's silly of me." 

Jacob called, "Ready, Hester?" 

"It is silly," said Wollaston. He offered a hand 
and raised her. He watched her go slowly across the 
room. There was grace and charm in her move- 
ment, in the lissome strength of her body, the fine 
poise of her head. He would like to paint her por- 
trait; that was what he was there for; but not yet 
Just now the portrait of Mary Leverson made an 
excellent subterfuge; under cover of it he was able 
to take notes of a subject appealing strongly to his 
imagination, and, yes, to his heart. Not that John 
Wollaston had ever taken particular notice of appeals 
to the latter. He had hitherto avoided complications 
with the sex which so far had been apt to pursue 
while he fled. Hester Stanton did not pursue, and 
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she baffled. That was odd, since she was not long 
out of her 'teens, and, Mary had said in her calm 
fashion, somewhat unsophisticated. There had been 
an odd, somewhat cold note in Mary's voice when 
she had quietly spoken of her protegee. Wollaston, 
unversed in women, imagined she might be jealous 
of the girl's ignorance and innocence of the other. 
He did not pity Mary ; he had read in the face of his 
sitter the primary elements of an extraordinary 
moral rigidity and implacability of outlook. He saw 
her as the potential hard woman, and with no partic- 
ular humanity of execution, no softening perversity 
to guide and control his brush, he was already en- 
gaged upon an unflattering masterpiece of cruel in- 
tuition. 

Watching Mary from the stronghold of his place 
before the fire, where unremarked he might make 
tally of every changing expression upon the hand- 
some face, his prophetic eye marked the hundred and 
one subtle strengthenings and obliterations of line 
and colouring that must in a few years betray the true 
character of the inner woman as yet not as fully and 
indubitably proclaimed. 

While he mused and frowned the little party by 
the window broke up with the exchange of coins and 
laughter. 

Hester and her partner had won. Flushed and 
vaguely disturbed she stood silent, while Fennell ral- 
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lied her on her game. Mary, a little impatient, stand- 
ing by, said in a dry tone, "My dear child, what a 
fuss about nothing." She felt that Hester's attitude 
was absurd, unreal, like a page out of an old-world 
romance. The men were all humouring her, too— 
Jacob as absurd as any. She longed to scatter the 
group. She felt, too, uneasy as to Wollaston. She 
recognized the artist as a sensualist, little versed in 
the emotions, already in the throes of what might be 
merely a brief, if devouring, passion, or a very real 
attraction. Who, she asked herself again, was 
Hester? 

"I'll never scoff at youth again," Fennell said, 
now coming to her side to break in upon thoughts 
so patently disquieting as to disturb her customary 
placid serenity of expression. 

"How silly you kre !" she answered. 

He perceived the chill of an inexplicable displeas- 
ure, made to dispel it. "You won't be burdened with 
it long," he said, and nodded sagely. 

**She has no fortune, and Garfield — " Mary pur- 
sued. 

"But her face," said Fennell. 

Mary laid determined hands on alarm and exas- 
peration, facing him with humour. "Are you reas- 
suring me?" she questioned. 

"Fm not quite sure." 

"She is sweet and charming," Mary said with em- 
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phasis. "But I'm not looking for a husband for 
her." 

"No, you're shirking the responsibility," he said 
shrewdly. 

She had seated herself and was leaning back look- 
ing at him through narrowed lids, a trick that had of 
late come to her; it seemed to suggest a change of 
outlook, a touch of the defensive in her survey of 
her world. Fennell felt the strong, keen, intelli- 
gence that had never been tried to the utmost, that 
was becoming thwarted, a little unbalanced in its 
judgments. It weighed and valued him. He winced 
under her mental scrutiny. "I've never shirked," 
she said. 

Perhaps it was true. His eyes wandered to Jacob, 
restless, alive with a kind of tireless energy, never 
still. He got on his nerves. 

When his gaze came back she was watching him 
with toleration. She said nothing. Her serenity 
made him uncomfortable. "You've given Wollaston 
my room. I liked climbing up into that four-poster, 
like the psalmist, patriarchal and biblical, and all 
that. I'll own, the light's execrable. I wonder if 
he'd change with me." 

"The four-poster was Jacob's mother's. I sent it 
down here years ago. Jacob was born on it. He 
says every good quality he's got comes directly from 
his mother." Her tone was dispassionate. 
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"I knew it, I guessed it ; there was a sacramental 
feeling about it. By gad, there aren't many men 
nowadays who'd stand by the bed they were bom 
on," he said blithely. 

"No," Mary answered. "Jacob's is the kind of 

character " Then she paused, for she had never 

before been moved to discuss her husband. What 
was the matter with her to-night? She felt afraid 
of herself, of the rein her tongue had taken. She 
had been about to be a traitor to Jacob. 

He called from the end of the room to her, "Come 
and see the sky, Mary. We're in for foul weather." 

She rose hastily and joined him. Fennell, with 
intuition, almost feminine, felt that she blamed him 
for her own indiscretion; he smiled. Mary Lev- 
erson in the past few years had obviously gained in 
psychological interest what she had lost in serene 
resignation. "What will Leverson do when the cru- 
cial moment arrives ?" he questioned mentally. 

He was not very certain — of Leverson. 
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John Wollaston had never attempted to in- 
trigue a situation or to cx>erce the will of another to 
his own ends. When he desired a thing he desired it 
badly, and set about to gain it without circumlocu- 
tion. This quality in him some thought betrayed 
strength of character. Wollaston himself, having no 
inclination to self-analysis and a keen eye to issues, 
considered it an excellent policy. 

So far it had worked out satisfactorily, winning 
him a few friends and an army of enemies, a result 
not at all disconcerting to a man who was not to be 
cozened by the flattery of the modem Janus. He 
was not communicative, he was extremely self-cen- 
tred. His emotions were deep, or non-existent; at- 
tempts at appeal to them met with an exasperated 
reception that suggested the hearer had no sympathy 
with sorrow, degradation or failure. 

He had not; who had had sympathy with him? 
He had fought his way upward against heavy odds ; 
let others do the same. He had no patience with, 
far less liking for, pale replicas of his own tragedy. 
He had made no wail himself; he had no fancy to 
hear the wail of others. The aim of his life since the 
moment of his mother's death had been to escape 
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from all that had been sordid, low and debasing in 
his existence with her. This aim in time, with the 
coming of success, had changed subtly : the satisfac- 
tion of luxurious instincts hitherto unsuspected and 
the establishment of a barrier between himself and 
sin, squalor and ugliness became of paramount im- 
portance. The Wollaston in him, selfish, egotistical, 
took undisputed possession; the Tonkin — if in- 
deed he had any heritage from his mother, and 
he doubted it — ^remained in abeyance or was non- 
existent. 

Amabel Tonkin had, however, passed down to her 
son a heritage and not the sole one. It was that 
heritage, responding to the coming of Hester into 
his life, that had awakened in almost its fullest 
strength his capacity for a great passion. 

And again in another direction the dead Amabel 
ruled: Wollaston asked himself shrewdly who was 
Hester Stanton. The peasant in him worshipped 
birth, demanded equality in Hester with his father's 
people, to whom he clung in tenacious self-adoration. 
He was a Wollaston. He had said it to himself a 
thousand times in distant boyhood, until at last by 
repetition it led the van of arguments he had mar- 
shalled to the fore of his consciousness for social 
support. A Wollaston in all but the power to legiti- 
mately claim the name itself. 

He knew that his father's family would have re- 
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pudiated him had they known of his existence. He 
had never claimed them as a part of himself, save in 
his thoughts. That gave him a kind of bitter satis- 
faction: he was more Wollaston than the Wollas- 
tons; his features, too, proclaimed him his father's 
and grandfather's kin. He had had dreams as a lad 
of forcing them to recognise him — dreams that had 
since faded. They had served their purpose and 
were now so much mental lumber relegated to the 
back of his consciousness. 

Most minds had their lumber-rooms. His sitter's 
— for he was painting Mary Leverson's portrait to- 
day — ^among others. 

He paused in the middle of the thought to accentu- 
ate a line. Then he shifted his palette and went to 
the window and drew the blind higher. 

"Isn't that rather cruel to me?" Mary Leverson 
asked. Her tone was faintly protesting, but not 
sufficiently so to merit negation; her smile was 
slightly cynical. 

John Fennell, who was writing by the window, 
glanced up to regard the pair. He usually worked 
here in the morning. He said it gave him inspira- 
tion and did not disturb him to hear the sound of 
voices, even upon occasion to listen to their conver- 
sation, to join in. He had been listening now; or 
rather, he had been lending one ear to what they 
said and the other to Hester Stanton and Jacob, who 
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were standing just outside the window of the library, 
talking. "Strong lights are cruel," he announced. 
"My heroine here says so, and she seems to know. 
She's a most extraordinary woman, and she says 
some stiff things. I notice it's a way heroines have, 
if you're not careful with 'em. She's just slapped 
the villain's face. I don't know why. Tm trying 
to find out, so that I can explain to the public that's 
going to read my book. The public don't like hero- 
ines who slap faces for no reason but pure cussed- 
ness; and it appears to me that nothing but pure 
cussedness moved this heroine of mine," His eyes 
fleeing round the room again met Mary Leverson's 
and paused to surprise a little musing smile on her 
lips. 

"I can understand that," she said speculatively. 
"When I was a girl, a young woman, rather, I re- 
member I used occasionally to long to do something 
unorthodox, something that would shock my world 
and bring it about my ears." 

"You didn't do it, though," Fennell announced 
shrewdly. He had a swift vision of Mary in those 
days — ^big, unformed, all angles, inarticulate. He 
could pity her now, from the tolerance of forty-five, 
though he must have had nothing but scorn for her 
then at twenty. 

Wollaston cut across his thoughts. "Why didn't 
you?" He came back to his place, from a moment- 
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ary abstraction by the window. His tone was grim, 
a little curious, not propitiatory. 

She turned calm eyes upon him, meditating her 
reply. "I suppose I was afraid," said she at length, 
and seemed dissatisfied with the explanation when 
it came. 

"It's here — why you didn't," John Wollaston pur- 
sued, as though she had not answered. 

"I wish I might look," said Mary. 

For Wollaston never allowed his sitters to see the 
portrait he was painting. Often it came upon them, 
completed, a double surprise. 

"It's devilish unflattering, Mary," Fennell said, 
not moving. 

Wollaston glanced from Mary to the portrait. 
There was a virile cruelty in what he had done. He 
told himself that this Mary Leverson would be ten 
times more interesting, more arresting than the 
placid sitter of to-day. He was not troubled to con- 
sider what Mary would think of the portrait ; he had 
satisfied himself. 

"I'm glad you're not offering to paint my portrait, 
Wollaston," Fennell proceeded, in the light, 
impertinent tone that never won him an enemy and 
yet sailed miraculously near offence. He be- 
gan again to scribble with an air of ex- 
treme diligence. 

Ten minutes later he threw down his pen, rose, 
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slipped across the threshold of the French window 
into the garden and was gone. 

There was no sound in the room but the occasional 
movement of Wollaston's feet, the fall of a brush, 
the tap-tap of a loosened rambler-spray upon the pane. 

"When will the portrait be finished?" Mary Lev- 
erson asked suddenly. She looked tired, a little 
bored. "May I move about, or we might find the 
others. After all, you have been busy since break- 
fast, and I " 

"As you like." His eyes followed her as she 
crossed to the window and paused there a moment 
before going to her room to change her gown. 
"You're tired." 

"Why don't you paint Hester Stanton's portrait ?" 
she said abruptly. And then, having uttered the 
words, regretted them, because they were the last 
she would have wished to utter. For, though she 
had several times wondered that he had not ex- 
pressed a desire to paint Garfield's ward's portrait, 
she had at the same time been glad he had never done 
so. She added, not waiting for his reply, and irrel- 
evantly, "Probably Stephen Garfield, her guardian, 
will run down for the week-end, or longer, to-day 
or to-morrow." 

"Her guardian ?" WoUaston's tone was interroga- 
tive. "I didn't know." And then crudely, "I had 
wondered who she was?" 
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There was in his voice a personal note. Mary 
marked it at once. The question his words implied 
had not come upon her to find her unprepared. She 
had considered it in anticipation several times in the 
past four months since Stephen Garfield had per- 
suaded her to befriend his ward. Her reply was 
ready. She had definitely decided to embellish and 
uphold, as far as was legitimate, the story Garfield 
had told her. She was now fully persuaded, as was 
Jacob, that, if meagre, it was, as far as it went, true. 
Garfield had not deceived, though he had chosen to 
conceal. 

"First and foremost, she is Stephen Garfield's 
ward," said she. "And secondly, her father was one 
of Stephen's oldest friends, and a Stanton." She did 
not mention what Stanton ; there were many. "The 
child was educated in England," she added. "She 
came straight from school to us. She's quite un- 
sophisticated, and, as you see, altogether charming." 
Her tone was matter of fact, everyday, final. She 
thought humorously that Wollaston, clumsily de- 
manding Hester Stanton's antecedents, was amus- 
ing. She had heard that there were curious ques- 
tions asked about his own origin. 

She took note of him, still with that whimsical 
lift of eyebrows, that touch of a cynical comprehen- 
sion. 

"Garfield would not object," he said roughly. 
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"To what?" 

He drew his brows together. "To my painting her 
portrait." 

"I don't know that Hester would consent to it." 

He sent her a glance, at once suspicious and inter- 
rogatory. 

"Hester doesn't like you," said Mary in a detached 
tone. She wanted to tell him at the start that she 
disapproved of an intimacy between him and Hester. 

His next question startled her, gave her her open- 
ing. "Why do you tell me that?" 

"It struck me that you might try to exploit her." 
She added vaguely, as he laughed and began to 
gather up his brushes, "I don't want her wakened 
up, and for nothing." 

He appeared to meditate upon her reply, maintain- 
ing control of his temper with difficulty. "I don't 
quite follow you, Mrs. Leverson. If you think I 
have taken a fancy to——" 

"A beautiful face? No, I don't think that. I 
imagine, though, that you're immensely attracted by 
something quite outside Hester Stanton or her 
beauty. I wonder if you will understand ? You re- 
member you told me, when first you came down here, 
that you had been haunted by her face since the first 
moment you saw her, that there was a likeness, 
something familiar. I've seen you trying to solve 
your mystery for the last month. I ^" 
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He regarded her curiously. "I know. You're 
right But you are doing me an injustice, all the 
same. You're forcing my hand, but I would rather 
you didn't mistake the position. I've fallen in love. 
Is that assurance enough that I'm not a wolf in 
sheep's clothing?" 

There was cynicism in his tone, something more 
cruel that offended Mary Leverson and yet impressed 
her. It appealed to and it repelled the strength latent 
in herself. **Of course; I see I made a mistake," she 
said quietly. "I am not going to put anything in 
the way of your trying to win Hester. You know 
best how you stand with her." 

He was satisfied. He had expected no more, pos- 
sibly less. Quite unmistakably from the first Mary 
had discountenanced his efforts to make headway 
with Hester Stanton. 

When she was gone he lifted the cover that hung 
before the portrait and examined his handiwork 
again. It was finished. The last few sittings had 
been a pretence to prolong his stay, to make certain 
of Hester's consent to sit for him. 

As he so stood, short, square, purposeful, the win- 
dow behind him was pushed open and Hester Stanton 
came in. He was acutely conscious without turning 
his head that it was she. He knew, too, the moment 
when she caught sight of him, marked the sudden 
hesitation, the impulse to turn and go. 
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He said quietly, "Miss Stanton !" 

Hester wavered under the sharpness of his tone. 
She glanced at him and from him to the canvas at 
which he had been staring so intently when she 
entered. She made an exclamation and came close. 
She stood for a moment quite still beside him, hold- 
ing her breath. "It's horrible!" she cried, in a 
shocked, an angry, an appealing voice. 

He dropped the cover, wheeled about, very pale, 
and faced her. There was hatred in his eyes, the 
dumb, unreasoning hatred of Amabel Tonkin that 
had flashed up to meet Edward Wollaston's light 
blue eyes the first time he had touched her. 

Hester Stanton, not understanding, drew away. 
"I ought not to have said that ; please forgive me !" 
she said hurriedly. She looked rather frightened. 
"That isn't Mary; you know it isn't!" 

It could not be! 

She advanced a hand. "Let me look again," she 
said. 

Wollaston dropped into a seat. That strange 
emotion had passed, to be succeeded by an extraor- 
dinary acuteness of perception of sight and mind. 
He could almost see the thoughts of the young girl 
as she stretched up and threw back the covering with 
an eagerness that was pitiful in its determined ex- 
pectancy of a judgment quickly modified by a second 
perusal of the pictured face. 
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"That's Mary Leverson," he thought "Some day 
she'll know it." A touch of something cruel, des- 
potic, made him glad to think that this must be so, 
that disillusionment must come. 

"Well?" he said, and then waited. 

But Hester would not at once reply. He watched 
her examine the face, feature by feature, line by line ; 
bewilderment, incredulity and vague fear chasing 
one another in her own. There was something here 
she did not, could not understand; constantly close 
upon it, it as constantly eluded her. But in the end 
she pinned it down. 

She turned to him, then, triumphantly, "It is you/' 
she said. "Yes, you," and gave him a look so search- 
ing, so just, so close, he flinched before he laughed. 
For he had already seen enlightenment come to her 
before it had found expression in speech, and had 
prepared for it. 

"Why not ?" he answered. "My work is myself, 
and I am my work. That is so, I don't deny it; 
no artist can or does." 

"I hate it !" she flashed out, to pause ashamed, re- 
pentant, colour coming and going in her cheeks, but 
refusing to take back what she had said. 

He smiled. That she should hate his work was 
of no moment to him. In his art he stood apart from 
hate or liking. 

She perceived this after a moment. To apologise 
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would be unnecessary, gratuitous. She returned to 
the pictured face. It had fascination. "It frightens 
me !" she murmured. 

It was a loophole to understanding. "Do you 
always hate what frightens you?" he questioned. 
He was leaning back, looking up at her, still a little 
pale, but now contentious and therefore on less im- 
certain groimd. 

She looked away, her lips puckering into a sudden 
smile that exasperated him. "How do I know ? I 
haven't thought about it. I'm not going to." 

He was always asking her questions about herself, 
and she wasn't at all interested in him. She won- 
dered if he worried Mary in the same way. 

"One's never always an}rthing/' she said, with a 
happy inconsequence as to his divining her meaning. 
Then she looked at the portrait again, but now with- 
out betraying any particular resentment. "I'm cer- 
tain Jacob will hate it," she said. 

He did not answer her, and she went away hum- 
ming to herself, happily persuaded that Jacob would 
avenge this libel upon Mary. 
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Mary Leverson liked to gather several guests 
under her roof. It was with reluctance she antici- 
pated the moment when she must part with them. 
The addition of Stephen Garfield to the little party 
already with her did not signal the necessity for 
another's going. 

He came down to Ridgeby in an uncertain mood 
and was met at the station by his ward. She had 
begged leave of Mary to be allowed to come, and 
alone. Mary, after some hesitation, had assented. 
She had thought to meet Garfield herself, as had al- 
ways been her custom when he came to stay with her. 

Hester drove. Jacob had been coaching her; her 
nerve was good and equal to emergency. 

Stephen climbed up into the dog-cart beside her, 
big, strong, somewhat unwieldy. He filled his pipe 
and lit it, and while he puffed away in stolid silence 
gazed about him abstractedly. Hester stole glances 
at him, and he knew it. He was in a mood to be 
diverted by the temerity that had brought her to 
meet him so. He waited to see what she would say, 
happily conscious of a sense of well-being, vaguely 
relieved and yet disappointed not to have found him- 
self let in for a tete-i-tete with Mary. 
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Big, heavy, imperturbable, unimaginative, and 
withal fatherly, he drew his companion's eyes to 
him again and again; so that presently she slipped 
a hand into his, pressed it, and drew away her own. 

Then she gave a great sigh. 

Her little face was close to his ; fresh as a flower, 
instinct with tenderness, appeal and longing, her 
lips almost touched his cheek as she leaned toward 
him to whisper, "So you've come down, after all! 
Why didn't you come before? I've lain awake heaps 
of nights thinking of you, trying to make you re- 
member about me, and now you're here. I dare say 
you forgot all about me, but I was certain if I tried 
hard enough I could make you come." 

The persuasion and urgency of her tone were elo- 
quent of a definite loneliness, the expectant and yet 
doubtful expression of her eyes made for his sudden 
embarrassment. He was caught in a special 
manner by her beauty, her charm, and her defence- 
lessness. This was not the little shabby, tongue-tied 
Hester of four months since, whose startled eyes had 
seemed to follow him in accusation and appeal, but a 
being at once less disturbingly pathetic and infinitely 
more satisfactory. 

He hesitated a moment ere he laid a big hand on 
hers, which again for a moment was free. "That's 
all nonsense," said he. "I had remembered you, as 
I'm here." He added, "Mary Leverson's a woman 
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in a thousand ; you're happy with her. She wouldn't 
have takep you in if she had had any doubts that 
you'd be lonely or dull." 

"I'm not," said Hester. "But Mary is Mary, and 
you are you — ^and the only person I've got to be 
fond of." 

He took slight alarm at her tone of justifiable pos- 
session, which she would, it appeared, be prepared to 
argue. He had not anticipated any such develop- 
ment of his guardianship ; he was not ready to play 
heavy father. He had rather vaguely seen Jacob 
Leverson in that difficult role — if with some mis- 
giving. 

Her eyes were now fixed ahead ; the cart swerved 
aside to permit of the passing of a great wagonload 
of hay. "I want some one of my own whom I have 
a right to be fond of," she pursued, when the road 
was again clear before them. 

A right ! He stared at her blankly, uncomprehend- 
ingly. At the bottom of his own mind was a rooted 
persuasion that strong emotions and affections were 
a drag and a nuisance in a world of everyday 
commonplace. And here was Stanton's daughter 
claiming a right to tie a millstone about her own 
neck, that millstone himself. Perhaps there was a 
good deal of Stanton in this, perhaps of Julie Le- 
couvrier, Stanton's pretty wife, who had died in 
giving birth to Hester. He had known Marie 
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Lecouvrier, Julie's mother, ever since he had been 
a lad of ten, gaining his education in a school in 
Paris, and she a young and beautiful woman, not 
long married to a man twice her age. 

Stephen Garfield had spent many happy days dur- 
ing his youth and early manhood at the Lecouvriers' 
villa at Asnieres. Taking little notice of Julie, he 
yet had been the one bright spot in the life of the 
lonely child. His friendship was for Marie, whom 
he had adored as a second mother, her unhappiness 
with her husband causing him intense anxiety and 
suffering. 

He had been twenty-five years of age when, his 
course at Oxford finished, he, in company with 
Henry Stanton, spent the summer with the Lecouv- 
riers at Asnieres. The following autumn Julie and 
Stanton married, and Stanton brought his wife to 
England. A year later, with Hester's birth, Julie 
died. The child was given into the care of her 
grandparents, and the two friends, engaged on a 
common task, decided to spend the next three years 
in the African interior. The three years had length- 
ened to five, when an unexpected and tragic event 
forced Stanton to resume the custody of the child. 
He returned to England, retaking possession of 
Hester, who, with her bonne, had been sent for some 
weeks down to a watering-place in Southern France. 
A week later he was badly crushed in an accident. 
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and died in a few days. He confided the child Hes- 
ter to Stephen Garfield. The two men had had little 
enough spare cash, and Stephen at once sought and 
found a home for Stanton's daughter in Hampton 
College. He knew nothing of the place, but the 
terms were cheap, and the entire responsibility of the 
child was imdertaken, the latter consideration one of 
importance. 

Hester said now, breaking across his thoughts, 
"You don't care that I should be fond of you. You 
don't want it?" Her persistence was disheartening. 

He answered, with a whimsical sidelong glance 
at the defiant set of her head, the hurt sensibility of a 
small mouth pressed into a line of tragic endurance, 
"I didn't say so. My dear child, you are probably 
unaware of it, but you are frightening me. No one 
has ever wanted to be *fond' of me before — ^at least 
they never hinted at it. I'm naturally embarrassed." 
He was silently laughing ; his sense of humour was 
not keen, but this appealed to it. And yet he was 
touched, faintly regretful that he must disabuse her 
mind of this misreading of their relations. 

"I don't care," said Hester; then, "I like you. 
And you knew my mother." 

They were making the level crossing now. Be- 
hind them lay Damham, the little ugly manufactur- 
ing town with its smoking chimneys throwing up 
leaden clouds against the blue and grey of the even- 
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ing sky. Before them the road cut its way through 
sparse grazing land, to penetrate later the waste of 
dun, wind-swept marsh that stretched some miles in- 
land from the devouring encroachment of the North 
Sea. 

Stephen Garfield thought, **So she has been talk- 
ing to Mary." He had not anticipated that. 

"I knew your mother when she was so high," he 
answered guardedly, "and I a lad of ten." 

"Am I like her?" Hester asked. "I wish I could 
remember her." 

"She died at your birth," said he. He regarded 
her curiously. "You are like your grandmother — 
yes, wonderfully like." 

"And you knew her, too ?" She was seized with 
sudden doubt of herself. Shrinking a little before 
the strangeness of his expression, she turned away 
her eyes. 

"Yes," said he. He knit his brows and fell into 
a reverie. For the first time since Stanton's death 
he questioned the wisdom of the dead man's demand 
that Hester should not be told Marie Lecouvrier's 
story. He saw that this silence imposed upon him- 
self was not altogether fair to the young girl. That 
she must ask questions was inevitable; that he 
should refuse to answer them must appear to her 
strange. 

They were driving into a pale mist now, the heat- 
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mist of the evening. The road under foot was pow- 
dered with fine dust that rose in clouds behind the 
horse's hoofs. From the hedgerows and fields came 
the scents of summer, the twitter and stir of restless 
life. A herd of black cattle, browsing by the road- 
side, scattered in alarm at their approach, thudding 
the earth in their stampede. Further on a little wind 
rose, salt and cool. The hedgerows were suddenly 
interrupted by the looming outlines of a long, low 
building, an old inn standing alone, neglected, its 
blind back turned to the road. A flight of red brick 
steps nmning irregularly upward at the far end 
suggested a difficult approach to the mysteries be- 
yond. Then the road, coming out upon a stretch of 
shore, suddenly diverged to the left, to end there and 
be carried onward in a rutted cart-track parallel with 
the shore. This track skirted the gates of the Four 
Winds and made toward Marlin Abbey across the 
springy moss-grown earth. 

Beyond the Four Winds there was no human 
habitation in sight; The Bell Inn lay hidden in the 
angle of the road behind the coast-g^ard station. 

Mary Leverson came out to greet Garfield, serene- 
ly glad to welcome him. He thought she looked 
taller and older than a month since as she gave him 
her hand. Her face had changed in some magical 
way. It had been steadily changing for some time 
past, he thought a little dubiously. He had been 
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disposed to look upon her as a human quantity above 
variable moods, superior to change. 

He stepped down heavily from the dog-cart and 
looked about him with the air of one who has accom- 
plished a somewhat dangerous feat. 

"So you've brought him back safe and sotmd, Hes- 
ter/* Mary remarked in an encouraging tone to the 
young girl who was standing by, watching the greet- 
ing between Stephen and herself with musing eyes. 

Hester started. "Yes," she said absently. 

Fennell, by her side, murmured, "Weighed the 
cart down a bit, eh?" 

She turned fiery eyes on him. "That isn't funny 
at all." 

"Pooh !" He was immensely diverted. 

Garfield and his host led the way. The little man 
looked oddly out of place, but not without dignity, 
beside the other. Mary Leverson's eyes, prejudiced, 
failed to note that dignity. She glanced at Fennell 
and then at Wollaston. She met the latter's im- 
perturbable regard. Since the morning when, for 
the first time, she had seen his portrait of herself, she 
had felt almost respect for him ; he had seen in her- 
self the change she had felt, and had boldly pro- 
claimed what he saw. Jacob had been a little angry : 
he would not explain why. He had looked at her 
oddly when he refused to explain, almost as if he saw 
her in some new guise, and a guise that displeased 
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him. He had told Wollaston suavely what he 
thought of his achievement ; there had been no dis- 
agreement between them, but there had been no mis- 
understanding, either. Fennell had sided with his 
host in the discussion, which had not been pro- 
tracted, and which Jacob himself had summarily 
ended. 

It was quite obvious that the artist's visit must 
soon come to an end, as soon as decency and good 
taste could arrange. With its ending the question 
of the painting of Hester's portrait must, for a time, 
remain in abeyance — ^would, perhaps, be altogether 
abandoned. 

To Wollaston, in a false position, Mary's sympa- 
thies were at once extended. She was prompted to 
reassure and propitiate him. Besides, the portrait 
had not displeased herself. She was, in a sense, flat- 
tered by the artist's perception of depths in herself 
which Jacob would have denied and detested. She 
was beginning to desire to develop those possibilities, 
but the way to do so had not yet presented itself. 
While she waited for it to open up she chafed, fast 
losing hold upon that serenity that until now had 
been her most salient characteristic. 

"Leverson does not like my portrait," Wollaston 
said now in a detached tone. *'And you ?" 

Mary hesitated. "I'm in a rather peculiar posi- 
tion," she answered calmly. "While I acknowledge 
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Its cleverness I'm a little piqued. You have been dis- 
secting me, and perhaps quite successfully ; you have 
not spared me in the process. I feel rather tempted 
to live up to a hint of something in myself which for 
years I have been castigating as far from charming, 
which now appears to me of more value than mere 
charm." 

He nodded. "So you have deliberately cultivated 
charm ?'* 

"You guessed it?" 

"I don't know." He regarded her with a direct- 
ness almost brutal. "You are above charm, if I may 
say so." 

"How?" His tone had been hardly compliment- 
ary. 

He suddenly struck his hands deep into his coat 
pockets, hitching up his shoulders in a shrug of dis- 
avowal of responsibility. Before them were two di- 
vergent paths, one leading direct to the house door, 
the other turning off abruptly to the yard and stables 
and past them to the shore. He paused for Fennell 
and Hester to go by. "Must you follow ?" he then 
asked. 

Mary Leverson hesitated. To accept his unspoken 
invitation would be to run counter to all the laws of 
hospitality and good taste she had hitherto so gra- 
ciously observed. 

He waited, non-committal, but keenly expectant 
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Short and dark, a little sinister of aspect, he stood 
with head thrown back, drawing in the salt breath of 
the sea in a curiously animal fashion. 

She envied him, and that envy tinged her voice 
when she answered, "You tempt me.*' 

"Oh, temptation!" he said roughly. He sent a 
free glance about him, embracing the darkening sky 
with enjoyment, and pursued, as they passed beyond 
earshot of the others, "To appreciate temptation you 
must succumb to it sooner or later — ^the later the 
better." He was in an extraordinary mood, of ex- 
ultation, of thwarted intention. 

"But that is decadent and false," said Mary Lev- 
erson prosaically, obeying the training of years. "It 
sounds very clever and wicked." 

He began to laugh. He had set out upon a curi- 
ous, a perverted impulse, to exploit that in Leverson's 
wife which years of conventional thought and usage 
had stifled into inarticulation, but which of late had 
bestirred itself in a final spasmodic effort toward ex- 
pression. He had no quarrel with Jacob, but his 
own belated possession had, coming as it did coin- 
cident with the painting of the portrait of Leverson's 
wife, seemed to give him a key to her. He linked his 
own struggle with hers. Her concealed hardness 
braced him. "I was not talking to the charming 
Mary Leverson," he said briefly. "She would not 
understand. There are ten thousand charming 
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women in the world, the eyes of them all tight shut 
They don't make history." 

It might have been Jacob speaking of the great 
band of charming women — excluding herself — with 
light humour. "These are the women whom you 
men marry/' she said. 

He would not expand on that. A little curtly he 
reiterated the contempt of his intelligence for the 
ambition that so limited its pursuer. 

They came out upon the sand-dunes wordless, 
each dissatisfied. Mary with the reservation in her 
mind that he had lured her here on false pretences; 
he disappointed in an intention to rid himself of 
some of the spleen he felt against the fates. Grown 
cautious by a subtle foreknowledge of her prejudice 
against him as a suitor for Garfield's ward, he was 
forced to perceive the impossibility of introducing 
Hester's name — which he longed to do — without at 
once throwing himself on her mercy. 

Mary Leverson stood for a moment in indecision 
till Wollaston said, "Won't you sit down?" experi- 
mentally. He was struck by the incongruity of in- 
viting a Juno to be seated upon a sand-dune ; for a 
moment he was rasped by it. 

She seated herself as upon a throne, and his irrita- 
tion deepened. He was acutely sensible of her un- 
impeachable virtue at this moment, but visited by no 
redeeming touch of humour to leaven the situation. 
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"I'm quite ridiculous, sitting here," she said abruptly. 
She was touched by a pang of regret in the con- 
sciousness of his unflattering criticism, of which she 
could not but be aware, at so little pains was he to 
hide it. "I did not know that anything could have 
the power to make me feel gauche; but nature, it 
appears, has." She patted the sand near her and he, 
perforce, obeyed. "Only a charming woman would 
own that," said she easily. 

He was mollified by the arresting glamour of a 
transient wistf ulness in her upturned glance ; a nat- 
ural, unstudied appeal to his clemency, reminiscent 
' of a girlhood for a moment resurrected in this sen- 
sation of gaucherie. 

"Now you are beautiful, and nothing else is of 
any account," he pronounced dogmatically. 

Her smile was slow in coming and was her sole 
acknowledgment. He had mentioned in a detached 
way something that was no credit to herself, but the 
accident of circumstances. She was not piqued, as 
might have been a lesser woman, and he had known 
many. 

He continued to regard her. "I have decided to 
stay here for the next three months," he said after 
a moment. "I can put up at The Bell. You don't 
mind?" 

"The Bell? Why not with us?" Her tone was 
cordial. 
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"That's nice of you. The Bell will suit me ex- 
cellently. I must not take further advantage of your 
kindness. I shall settle down to a hard stretch. I 
have enjoyed my stay," he said as easily. 

She did not misunderstand him. His look and 
tone conveyed his real thanks indisputably; they 
were aware of a mutual pleasure in the past weeks* 
intimacy. 

"It's a charming old place," she mused. 

"I went over it to-day. They can give me an attic 
with a good light. It runs the length of the build- 
ing. I have chosen a bedroom and a sitting-room 
on the floor below it. I'm looking forward to re- 
turning your hospitality." 

"That will be delightful," said Mary. A touch of 
pleasurable excitement lent warmth to her tone. The 
interior of the old inn had enchanted Jacob and her- 
self when they had first seen it. She had experienced 
an artistic delight in exploring the oddly shapen 
rooms, old-world linen closets and cupboards, faded 
samplers and ugly, unwieldy china and earthenware. 
The proprietor and his wife were very old, almost 
past work. A granddaughter managed them and 
the business, a big, dull, crimson-cheeked young 
woman of three and twenty, who had followed 
silently the visitors and the garrulous old grand- 
mother in their course from room to room. Her 
name was Hilary. The grandmother mentioned it 
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with pride; it had been chosen for the infant by a 
gentleman who had been spending the summer at 
The Bell in Hilary's mother's time. 

Mary, casting a gracious glance upon the girl, 
had suggested that the life was dull for her. 

The grandmother denied it ; and Hilary, prompted, 
corroborated her denial that this was so. 

"Hilary ain't the kind to mope or look for lads, 
be you, Hilary? And there be always the coast- 
guard station, a stone's throw off, as you might say, 
and Damham but a four-mile walk. No, our Hilary 
ain't dull. I says as no girl need be dull as do have 
her work to do and do do it. Don't I, Hilary?" 

"Yes," Hilary, wrapping her red arms in her 
apron, had answered obediently. But Mary Lever- 
son had judged that behind that obedience and filial 
respect, a concession to strangers of fashion and con- 
sequence, lay obstinacy and a dull-witted autocracy. 

"The young woman will make you comfortable," 
she said now to Wollaston. 

He nodded. "It appears they have let a second lot 
of rooms to a man who came down here last Sun- 
day," he added upon an afterthought. "His name's 
Dalziel." 

Mary repeated the name musingly. "I wonder if 
he'll be of any use to us," she murmured. 

Again expectation was piqued. 
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A WEEK later Wollaston took up his quarters at 
The Bell. He had not yet preferred his request that 
he might be permitted to paint Hester Stanton's por- 
trait. He and Hester had several times come into 
collision, and Garfield had in each case intervened to 
keep the peace. Insensibly the older man was drift- 
ing into the position of mentor to the young girl. 

"Why should I be nice to him? I don't like him," 
Hester said resentfully. 

"We all have our likes and dislikes, but we try to 
control them," Garfield responded. 

*'You don't like him," said Hester. And then 
woefully, "You don't see that I must quarrel with 
him. I'm tired of trying to be nice to him." 

"He might leave her alone," Garfield said to Mary. 

"He's got no sense of humour," she answered. 
"And, of course, he's in love, as all the world can 
see." 

Garfield had not seen, and he said so. "It's 
clearly no," added he. 

"I'm not so sure of that. Hester is young for her 
years ; she doesn't know her own mind. Some women 
don't." 

He regarded her curiously. "Well, leave WoUas- 
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ton to fight it out for himself," he said. "I won't 
have her coerced, that's all." He was adopting a 
role he had not so much as suspected might ever 
be thrust upon him, far less accepted without 
question, made ambush for the issuing of authorita- 
tive menaces. "She dislikes him, thinks she hates 
him." 

"Better to begin with a little hate," said Mary, 
who had herself never experienced toward Jacob an 
emotion as deep. 

Jacob said from behind the bulwark of his morn- 
ing paper, "That's all nonsense, Garfield, and no one 
knows it better than Mary. Hate's a vicious thing. 
Its roots once struck are beyond any man's power to 
reach. Tear up the plant, and they'll strike again 
and yet again." He gave the pronouncement with 
vigour. 

Mary, after one swift upward glance, continued 
to ply her needle in and out of the stretch of fine em- 
broidery upon which she was engaged. She wore 
her hair to-day plaited in a thick rope and wound 
about her head like a crown. The madonna-like 
serenity of the first years of her marriage was hap- 
pily recaptured by the simple arrangement. 

Jacob's gaze was bent appreciatively upon her, 
then went slowly in search of Wollaston's portrait, 
which had been hung for her at the far end of the 
room, where it caught the light. The portrait 
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haunted him unpleasantly. In the ragged state of 
his nerves and the uncertainty of his health he was 
worried by it in a manner that he knew was not quite 
normal. He found it difficult, indeed impossible, to 
persuade Mary that he really suffered from its pres- 
ence in the room with him. Of late she had seemed 
to him changed in many ways ; he was not certain if 
his illness were not to blame for the idea. 

"Besides, John Wollaston would like to paint Hes- 
ter's portrait. It's a chance not likely to repeat it- 
self," Mary pursued. 

"What for?" Jacob ejaculated. 

Stephen Garfield was made aware of a tension be- 
tween the two. "What do you think of his portrait 
of me ?" Mary questioned. 

"He's not been at pains to flatter you, and he has 
made you ten years older than you are," he answered 
with deliberation. 

Mary with difficulty concealed a smile. 

"Mary is delighted with it," Jacob said suavely. 
He was relieved that Garfield had not seemed to be 
as disagreeably impressed as he had expected by this 
unflattering presentment of his wife. 

Stephen had risen. He went closer and regarded 
the canvas in silence for a moment. 

"No one is satisfied with it but Wollaston and my- 
self," Mary added for his enlightenment. 

"I'm no judge of pictures," said Stephen and 
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came away. He proceeded, "I'd like a portrait of 
Stanton's daughter, though." 

"Get some one else to do it," said Jacob. 

Mary interrupted, "This will be a labour of love. 
The other " 

"I mistrust love's labours," said Jacob. His tone 
was lightly edged with the authority Garfield had 
subconsciously noted and resented in the past few 
days. 

"Hester might like to decide for herself," he sug- 
gested. 

An odd expression crossed Jacob Leverson's face, 
protesting, disapproving. 

"That seems fair," Mary remarked. She con- 
sulted the pattern before her with particularity. 

Garfield wandered out of the room. 

Jacob felt he had been worsted by two to one. A 
little wintry breath blew upon him : Mary seemed to 
recede from him under cover of that strange new 
smile of hers. 

He crossed the room, came behind her chair and 
looked down on her work, the steadily moving 
fingers. She raised her eyes at once, turning her 
head a little so that she could meet his gaze. "Well, 
Jacob?" she questioned calmly. Her eyes held a still 
friendliness that seemed to watch him. But that was 
nonsense. Mary had never watched him in her life. 
The impulse to intercede for Hester seemed suddenly 
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absurd. Still he said, in his courteous voice, "Why 
do you side with Wollaston? I don't understand 
you. Some time since you told me you disliked the 
idea of his paying Garfield's ward attention." 

"I know. I have changed my mind." 

"How and why ?" He was coming to serious odds 
with Mary. Once such a thing would have appeared 
incredible. He frowned. 

She made an impatient movement, abandoning all 
further pretence at work, though her fingers still 
fidgeted with the fine linen in her lap. "I don't 
know." 

He leaned over and took her work from her hands 
and set it upon a table behind him. 

"Jacob !" she exclaimed, half starting up. 

He was pale, his look distracted. "I can't bear 
to watch you. You're calm, while I " 

"Yes." 

He broke away to pace the room in an extraor- 
dinary agitation. "I believe I am hardly responsi- 
ble. Forgive me, Mary ; sometimes I imagine you 
might come to hate me" Her words had let loose a 
train of thoughts he had hardly realised until they 
found expression in this sudden way. 

Mary Leverson still looked down into her lap 
where her work had lain. She did not in this fatal 
moment at once answer him ; she was asking herself 
if what he had said could possibly be true. Might 
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she come to hate her husband ? Other women be- 
fore her had done so; there were tragedies in the 
lives of many she had known. She had pitied them 
from a distance. Now ? She had lost sight of Jacob, 
that he might be suffering; she was in a kind of 
mental fog that obscured all past landmarks, blotted 
out every figure but her own. 

Jacob Leverson waited, at first numbly, then with 
irritation. The appeal that had been on his lips died 
from his heart; the first doubt received its separate 
life, became a thing outside himself, beyond his con- 
trol. 

Then Mary's eyes met his, to receive his smile, at 
once bitter and mysterious. He moved away hum- 
ming a tune. 

"Jacob!" said Mary sharply. She held out a 
beautiful, cool hand. She had a fleeting foreboding 
of disaster. She had not answered him, and now it 
was too late. That wayward smile in his eyes ! She 
had not meant to quarrel. 

He took the hand, held it between his, looked at it 
silently and let it go. 

She allowed herself a laugh of real distress, went 
to the window and stood there, her back to him, re- 
constructing the scene that had gone before. Should 
she turn and go across to him and lay her hands on 
his shoulders and kiss him ? But she did not want to ! 
She was a proud woman, and of late she had been 
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cold to him under the spur of a vague unrest and re- 
bellion. She remained quiescent, waiting, listening. 

After a moment Jacob went out of the room. 

She stood for a long time in the attitude in 
which he had left her. She felt as if something 
definite and terrible had happened. And yet she 
had only fallen out with Jacob, and he had refused 
to make it up at her first advance. She had never 
known him do that before ; it was natural she should 
be frightened She had never taken these little dis- 
agreements between herself and him seriously, be- 
cause he had always been too eager that she should 
not do so. He had always agreed with her, in their 
calm reconciliations, that few married couples were 
as united as they. He had been incapable of ani- 
mosity toward her. 

Her fingers were drumming on the panes now, 
her heart beating at an unaccustomed pace. An anx- 
ious, harassed look had chased all serenity from her 
eyes. Her face was strangely like the pictured one at 
the far end of the room. 

"What will he do?" she asked herself. She wished 
she had not thwarted him concerning the portrait of 
Garfield's ward; but a word from her had been 
needed to influence Garfield either one way or the 
other. Jacob had known it, so had she. She felt, 
too, that he was in the right when he mistrusted the 
artist; Jacob had intuitions, they seldom erred. It 
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was uncanny how he seemed to read men's minds, to 
apprehend their motives, to circumvent them. It was 
the strain of the Oriental in him ; it had once held for 
her a strange fascination. Of late ... Of late 
many things had seemed to conspire to throw herself 
and him out of gear. 

There was the intrusion of Hester Stanton into 
their lives, young blood pulsing its way through 
young life. Mary Leverson laid her hands over her 
heart and held them there. She forgot she had 
been cruel to Jacob. Fate had been cruel to herself. 
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About this time Jacob Leverson began to with- 
draw within himself. It was not Mary alone who 
perceived a change in him. Fennell said, in his 
blithe, inconsequent way, "You'll have to be keeping 
an eye on Jacob, you know. Garfield's put his eye 
out as far as the little Stanton is concerned, and 
you've grown so devilishly superior to yourself lately 
3^ou can't unbend to common trash like Leverson 
and me." 

"I don't know what you mean," Mary replied in 
a nettled tone. And at his whistle added, "Your 
manners are atrocious." 

"I never congratulated myself that they were any- 
thing else. They're neither a credit nor a discredit 
to my intellect ; they're a simple natural growth, like 
hair and other obvious and necessary possessions. 
Which reminds me mine needs cutting. I think I'll 
walk into Damham." 

"Take the trap." 

"Thanks, no. I want the walk. Perhaps you do, 
too?" 

"I'll see Jacob." 

He stared at her, throwing down his pen and 
wrinkling his brows. "You've been quarrelling," 
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said he with conviction and enjoyment, "and Jacob 
won't make up." 

"Really!'' Her tone was intensely annoyed. 

"Isn't it true? The truth's never either pleasant 
or palatable." He sniffed at the spray of southern- 
wood in his buttonhole. "But it's just discussion of 
these vital matters of our daily life that draws two 
people together. I want to draw you to me, see? 
Not too literally, for Mrs. Grundy's sake." 

Mary laughed. Her grey eyes dwelt for a mo- 
ment speculatively upon his impertinent ones. "If 
you were any one else," she began. 

"I'm not. I'm myself, and not as unique as you 
might imagine. But to come to Jacob and your ob- 
jection." 

"It has gone." 

He had begun to gather his work together with a 
satisfied air. "I've introduced little Hester Stanton 
in here to-day," he remarked, "as a delightful in- 
genue of the most distracting type. She is distract- 
ing; had you noticed it? Garfield's gone down like 
a ninepin before her since he came. She treats him 
as if he were her father, bullies him a bit, too. I 
thought you said he foimd his ward something of a 
white elephant." 

"He did." 

"He^s such a steady-going old Johnnie. If he 
weren't " 
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Mary went up to her room. While she dressed she 
thought over Fenneirs words ; the substance of them 
was displeasing, and how dared he venture to dis- 
cuss her relations with Jacob? 

She glanced toward the door of his dressing- 
room; it was locked from the other side, and had 
been since the day of their disagreement. She had 
tried to speak to him about it and had been unable 
to do so. She knew that he was now lying down ; 
but a few yards divided her from him, and it might 
have been as many miles, as far as inaccessibility 
went. Resentment flamed up in her, and yet her 
sense of justice told her that she had been in the 
wrong. She moved about the luxurious room with 
a sense of being little more than an interloper among 
possessions that were hers merely through the acci- 
dent of her being the wife of the man who had 
tacitly disavowed his ownership. He was making 
her feel very small in her own eyes, and she knew 
that that was the last thing he would have desired ; 
his withdrawal of himself had been dictated by a 
hurt sensibility that refused his forcing of himself 
upon her. 

The thought at once softened and hardened her. 
She approached the door and listened for a few mo- 
ments for the sound of his breathing. She failed to 
hear it ; he was, then, not asleep. 

What were his thoughts? She could imagine him 
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lying, face upward, a somewhat cynical smile in his 
eyes, regarding the dance of the sunlight that filtered 
through the leaves of the wistaria outside his win- 
dow. In the present state of his nerves the smallest 
matters diverted or irritated him; this play of the 
sunlight was a favourite. 

She returned to the dressing-table and gathered 
up her gloves, sighing. Fennell waited in the hall 
for her. They set out together. The day was clear 
and the light strong, the blue and white of the sky 
so distant that trees and hedges were extraordinarily 
dwarfed by comparison. Fennell said, "This is a 
day to convince you you are a worm, though a very 
happy worm. It's also the day to do something 
desperate or ruinous ; give your heart to the first fair, 
or your purse to the first fool. By the way, have 
you a heart? If so, look out, the devil's in this 
day." 

"He's a very pleasant devil, then," said Mary. 

She sailed along beside him in her cool gown, 
handsome, well-dressed, well-pleased, her serenity 
recaptured. The stretch of ugly shore and waste 
marsh was by her presence discovered as an ideal 
background for the procession of a modern goddess 
and her attendant train. 

Fennell felt something of this, revelled in it. "I'm 
trying to live up to you; it's an effort," he said. 

They turned out onto the country road, passed the 
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Bell Inn. "Wait," said Mary. *lf Mr. WoUaston's 
in we'll invite him to dinner for to-night." She pre- 
ceded Fennell up the uneven red brick steps that 
wound round to the front of the building. A flagged 
square, fronting the door, discovered for them 
Hilary, with sleeves rolled high, a great tub set upon 
a trestle before her, scrubbing linen in a lather of 
soap and water. She had risen with the dawn, she 
told them, and with it had attacked her task. Be- 
hind her a long line of lazily flapping garments were 
drying in the hot sun ; there were others spread upon 
currant and gooseberry bushes, on the grass of the 
orchard beyond the rambling kitchen garden, and 
tossed into the deep clothes-basket at her side. 
Though the tub was set in the shade, in an angle of 
the old inn, the young woman suffered from the heat 
and her exertions. Her cheeks were scarlet and beads 
of moisture bedewed her upper lip and her brow. 
There was something wholesome, clean, and in- 
nately satisfying in the unconscious picture she 
made. 

Mary hesitated to disturb it. She stood looking 
about her for some moments, addressing Hilary, oc- 
casionally Fennell, in her beautifully modulated and 
penetrating voice. All this appeared to her very won- 
derful and arresting, like the scene conjured up by 
a fairy tale, with Hilary as the lovely hind's daughter, 
whom a prince must wed. Reminiscences of child- 
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ish tales and fancies filtered through Mary's mind as 
she gazed from one charming object to another, em- 
bracing the whole in its parts with an appreciation 
unmarred by intrusion of its realities. Beyond 
the present moment the picture did not for her 
exist. 

It was the old grandmother who gave the cue for 
a change of scene. She appeared in the doorway, 
spotlessly begowned and becapped, mumbling a wel- 
come. Mary, penetrating into the long, cool passage 
that led past the bar into the shady, low-ceiled par- 
lour, realised that not a moment too soon had the 
move been made. The heat of the yard had been ex- 
cessive, the glare of the sun on the red flags blinding. 

Fennell, seating himself on the window-sill, and 
throwing wide the second half of the casement with 
its leaded panes, leaned out adventurously, still 
watching Hilary, but lending an ear to the two 
women within. 

The warmth and vitality of Mary's voice surprised 
him, contrasted with the febrility of the old woman's 
chatter. He experienced a conscious delight in 
Mary's charming enunciation of her words and Hil- 
ary's of her diligent mood. The two women, widely 
divergent, united in a common cause for his delecta- 
tion. He took oflf his hat, wiped his brows, and 
sought to imagine himself a country bumpkin and 
Hilary his love. He had begun, "Come, live with 
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me — " when Mary broke across his invocation ruth- 
lessly by rising to go. "I'll see Mr. WoUaston an- 
other time, then. No, it does not matter. There is 
no message." 

A sudden thought struck Fennell as they came out 
into the sunlight. He said to the old woman, "You 
have a second gentleman staying here?" 

"Yes, sir. A Mr. Dalziel, sir, come from Lon- 
don." 

"They all come from London," said Fennell to 
Mary. 

"I hope you make him comfortable," said Mary 
desultorily. 

"Indeed, ma'am, he's a lot of trouble to Hilary," 
said the old woman ; "what with one thing and an- 
other she's fair run off her feet." 

"Hush, gran," said the girl. She blushed and 
cast a glance up at an open window. 

Mary's gaze followed hers lazily. She discerned 
the outlines of the back of a fair head bent over a 
book. The head turned as she gazed ; a pair of flash- 
ing blue eyes, too widely open, met hers in a glance 
at once defiant and mocking, then darted away. The 
window was slammed tight. 

"Phew!" said Fennell, "a cyclone." 

"The gentleman plays the piano, sir," said Hilary, 
correctively, "beautiful." It was her first sponta- 
neous remark. 
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"Tis my Hilary's piano," said the grandmother. 
"Mr. Dalziel, sir, do like to hear her play The Blue 
Bells'." 

"I'm sure I should like to hear her, too," said 
Fennell. 

The grandmother nodded her head. Hilary looked 
both proud and shamed. She wiped her arms on her 
apron and went in to draw a glass of cider for 
Fennell. 

As he and Mary sauntered on on the road again 
she said suddenly, "What an extraordinary face!" 

"Genius and blackleg." 

"He's not a gentleman." 

He did not deny it. 

"I should like to talk to him." 

He regarded her shrewdly. "Why not ?" 

She pursued, "Mr. Wollaston mentioned his name, 
I remember, when he first spoke of going to The 
Bell. It is Dalziel, Ralph Dalziel. I wonder what 
he is doing down here?" 

"What are you ? What am I ?" 

"Mr. Wollaston must bring him to the Four 
Winds." 

"Wollaston! You don't know him! My dear 
Mary " 

"Mary! I won't have it. If I called you 
John " 

"Jack; I prefer it." 
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"No, really. Jacob dislikes it." 

*7acob?" 

"How absurd! / dislike it." 

"I don't care. I shall call you Mary. I think of 
you as Mary ; clearly you are Mary to me. But, to 
come to Wollaston, he wouldn't touch this man witli 
the tongs. Wollaston is above all things a wor- 
shipper of Baal of the most pronounced type. This 
genius — ^he looked mad enough to be a genius — ^is a 
single-hearted worshipper of himself, I've no doubt, 
but not one of the social aristocracy." 

"He could play for us," said Mary, "amuse us." 

"He doesn't look amusing, save as a tiger on the 
ramp might be said to promise diversion to his 
victim." 

"I want to meet a tiger on the ramp, then," said 
Mary stubbornly. "I'm dull." She was thinking, 
"If he drops aitches it will be the more amusing to 
watch Jacob and the others. He looks as if he might 
drop them." In the extremity of her boredom she 
even had a vision of Hilary called into requisition to 
play "The Blue Bells" to a select audience in the 
drawing-room of the Four Winds, but the musician 
would be much better and not so drastic an upheaval 
of the social system. 

By the time they had reached Ridgeby, Fennell 
had visited the barber and she the Post Office and 
Mark's Emporium, she had definitely decided that 
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Mr. Ralph Dalziel must be pressed into the services 
of the party at the Four Winds. 

They were driven back in a farmer's cart, and 
Mary's gown and temper were spoiled. 

"Both valuable," said Fennell, as he helped her 
down at the door of the Four Winds. He had en- 
joyed the adventure thoroughly and did not disdain 
to own it. 

They found Jacob and the others taking tea on 
the lawn, Wollaston among them. Mary would not 
usurp Hester's place behind the urn. She accepted 
the seat Wollaston oflfered her. Sight of him had 
reminded her of Ralph Dalziel. She said at once, 
"I want you to do something for me," and forthwith 
began to describe the other man. 

Wollaston was bored, but Hester betrayed curi- 
osity, and Garfield said, "I've talked to him. He 
seems intelligent." 

"He's got a head like a mop," said Fennell, help- 
ing himself to sweet cake, "and an eye !" 

"So he's musical," Garfield remarked. "I thought 
he had a hobby." 

"What did you talk about, then?" Hester asked, 
leaning over his shoulder to glance into his teacup. 

"Draining the marshes, and the Sluice, and Brit- 
ish song-birds." He gave the cup to her. His eyes, 
with a new, almost a tender light in them, followed 
her as she moved away to fill it. 
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"You're spoiling Garfield, Miss Hester," Fennell 
said. 

"That's impossible," she answered delightedly. 

They all laughed but Jacob Leverson. A little 
cynical smile crept roimd his mouth. "It's very 
pleasant being spoiled," said he. 

"I want to ask him to the Four Winds," Mary 
pursued abruptly, "if he is a genius." 

"We must stand by our kind." It was Fennell's 
voice, righteously determined. 

Jacob made no comment. Mary looked across at 
him, and realised that he was bent upon evading her 
glance. "I'll leave it to Stephen," said she. 
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It was, after all, WoUaston, and not Garfield, 
who persuaded Hester to sit for her portrait; though 
he used her guardian's name to urge his cause. "I 
don't see why you should want to paint it at all," 
said she, when her consent had been unwillingly 
given. She looked at him ruefully, a little suspi- 
ciously. She was not quite sure how he had man- 
aged to wring the promise from her. 

The past three weeks, since Garfield's coming, had 
wrought a radical change in her. It had given her 
mental poise, had adjusted that nervous dread of 
self-betrayal which a too drastic banishment of the 
past from the sheet of her mind oflfered for Mary's 
and Jacob's perusal had induced. Garfield laid no 
restrictions on revelation. He had become her sole 
confidant. A difficult and dangerous position, one 
calculated to make tmusual appeal to a man who, 
hitherto, had refused to give to, or exact from, those 
about him an intimate self. 

"You don't mind?" she had questioned. "Please 
say if you do." 

He had minded, he had not been able to say so. 

Mary Leverson enjoyed his discomfiture. It 
amused her to watch the pair. She liked to tell Gar- 
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field that he was as good as a father to Hester. He 
found Mary just a little difficult at times, he even 
pitied Leverson, who bore himself with a new dig- 
nity under her captious moods. He began to perceive 
qualities in the other man that forced his admiration ; 
beneath a surface suavity he discerned a character of 
some complexity and worth. Down here, in the 
wilds, it was easy to forget the other man's reputa- 
tion in appreciation of his excellent qualities as host 
and conversationalist ; and Jacob, when it suited him, 
could be a wholly charming and agreeable compan- 
ion. It did not always suit him. 

Hester Stanton now sat in Jacob's particular chair 
in the library. The hour was between daylight and 
dusk and was very warm. The windows of the 
room lay open, and the sound of the tide coming in 
on the shore came pleasantly to the ear. Away in 
the distance she could see the vague outlines of a 
great liner standing out black against the pale grey 
of the horizon, its lights faintly visible. Now and 
then the air was rent by a long penetrating cry of 
warning that was almost human in its note. 

"There must be a fog out there," said Hester. 
Her hands were clasped in her lap, little, sensitive yet 
strong hands, firmly made and eloquent of the char- 
acter of their owner. 

Wollaston had been watching them. His chair 
drawn a little behind hers, he could, without discov- 
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ery, observe her, and he was making good use of his 
opportunity. The hour was about nine. Mary, 
Jacob, and their two guests had driven into Dam- 
ham an hour or so since to see a play at the Q)unty 
Hall and take supper afterward at the principal 
hotel. The proposal and invitations had come from 
Fennell. He had bought tickets the previous day. 
At the eleventh hour Hester, in whom excitement 
had induced a nervous headache, was left behind. 

Wollaston, also, had received an invitation. He 
had declined it When he saw from the garden of 
The Bell the Four Winds party go by, he said to 
himself, "So they have left her behind." He had 
watched for the coming of dusk ere he took the shore 
round, passed the Four Winds, and, glancing in at 
the windows, surprised Hester there. Upon an im- 
pulse he had asked her to sit for him, and after hesi- 
tation she had said yes. 

She was meditating upon that yes now, as was 
he. Presently she turned in her chair and looked at 
him. The intimacy of that silence between them 
had been lost upon her, but some nervous sense had 
warned her of an emotion in him that she did not 
share. She resented it, and yet was fascinated by it. 
It was some time since she and he had found them- 
selves alone together, and she had almost forgotten 
the disturbing eflfect he had had upon her that night 
when he had come behind her chair when she had 
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been persuaded by Fennell to make a fourth at the 
bridge table. Something of the same emotion, half 
fear, half attraction, held her now. 

Her eyes met his. There was an odd look in 
them, invitation, appeal, something that was liking 
and more than liking. He continued to regard her 
until her lids fell. 

Neither spoke, Hester because she was angry and 
frightened; WoUaston because he could not trust 
himself. He was intimidated by the extraordinary 
folly that overflowed all bounds with realisation of 
the young girl's nearness and their isolation. 

He rose and paced the room, angered with him- 
self, amazed and horrified by, while almost deliri- 
ously happy in, the knowledge that he was possessed 
body and soul by this unrequited passion. 

He could not go, he dared not stay. He thought 
in a cold fury, "If I were to try to tell her." 

She would not understand, she might even, so ex-i 
aggerated would be his expression of himself, find 
the situation absurd. It was absurd. She had said 
she hated him — as a child might — ^and they had 
quarreled several times while he had been Mary's 
guest. More often than not he had been the ag- 
gressor, but she had always come off with the spoils 
of victory, serenely unconscious of his real attitude 
toward her. The fact that this was so had piqued 
and angered him, and he had more than once tried 
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to enlighten her, even in despite of the fact that 
Mary Leverson had warned him, as a woman, that 
she did not think his chances were great 

He cursed himself for having come in to see Hes- 
ter now, and all the time, regret it as he might, and 
did, he was here, and unable to bring himself to 
go away. His emotions blew hot and cold each 
time he approached her seat, caught a glimpse of 
the neat little head, the half-frowning, half-puzzled 
profile, the pretty, motionless hands, He was at- 
tracted by her and he hated her. Amabel Tonkin, 
away in the past, had hated and accepted Edward 
WoUaston, his father, until she had passionately 
given herself to him ; indifference had succeeded her 
possession of him. "Love don't last,*' she had said. 

John Wollaston had put these words of his 
mother's behind him. Why not ? What had they to 
do with him ? 

The clock on the mantel shelf now chimed the 
hour. It was growing late, he ought to go. He 
said so. 

But Hester was lonely, and a strange mood had 
suddenly made the confinement of the house un- 
bearable. "Are you tired? Could you walk to Mar- 
line Abbey by the shore?" she asked. She glanced 
up at him, read the irresolution on his face. "He's 
no good," she thought. "He can't find any fun in 
getting away by ourselves when the others don't 
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know." She sprang from her seat. "Will you 
come?" she urged, her eyes alight 

He had turned his back on her, was looking out 
into the luminous dusk. "Yes, Fll come," he said. 

She was not long gone. She returned with a scarf 
wound about her shoulders, and a little Spanish lace 
covering Jacob had given her upon her hair. 

"You won't be cold?" he asked. 

"No. The night's warm. Are you ready?" She 
stepped over the threshold of the window and ran up 
the drive, laughing. 

Wollaston came behind slowly. If he had run he 
must have caught her in his arms at the end. He 
knew that ; he knew, too, that he ought not to have 
set out upon this adventure. 

When he overtook her she had paused by the gates 
of the Four Winds and was staring back at him 
down the avenue. "You look like a pirate," she told 
him with satisfaction. "I like you better with your 
hair rumpled and no cap. I'll promise not to quarrel 
if you will promise not to argue." 

He bit back a retort. 

They wended their way between the dunes to the 
edge of the shore. She had wrapped her long skirt 
about her and securely pinned it so that her hands 
were free, the ends of her scarf blew out behind her 
flutteringly as the faint breeze off the sea caught 
them ; it blew spots of spray upon the pair, although 
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the night was still and warm. Away on their right 
the sea, like some slow-moving monster, was soltly 
agitated, its long, continuous murmur filled the air. 
Hester's eyes lingered upon the spreading waves. 
"The sea is alive, you know," she said in a whim- 
sical tone. 

"So are we," he answered. 

To their left rose sand-dunes, blocking their view 
of marsh stretching inland, and clad in a rustling 
garment of dry hair-grass that bent and whispered 
in the breeze off the sea. Ahead of them lay the 
abbey, frowning down on them from high sand- 
cliffs. The bases of these were worn away in places 
and overhung by treacherous, grass-crowned domes. 

The night seemed to Hester alive with a thousand 
voices. Her eyes sparkled, a beautiful, teasing light 
came into them, and there awoke in her toward 
Wollaston a vague desire to try her own powers of 
attraction. In this moment she was strangely like 
Marie Lecouvrier, the woman she so fatally resem- 
bled. She came to a pause and turned upon Wol- 
laston her eager regard, "Why can't we be friends?" 
she said without conscious provocation, and as if the 
question had been dormant in her mind for long. 
Yet, indeed, until this moment she had not cast it 
more than a resentful thought. "If you are going 
to paint my portrait, we can't go on quarrelling, can 
we?" 
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"That's for you to decide/' said WoUaston rough- 
ly. He did not look at her, but past her. 

"You mean that it has been my fault," said Hes- 
ter. She nodded musingly, and yet agitation was 
spreading through her, a compoimd of fear and ad- 
venture which his black looks heightened. "Yet, 
really, I don't dislike you. Then why do we dis- 
agree?" 

It was a concession, imwilling, certainly, but 
spontaneous. 

He met her look now, and held it. As he did so 
there rushed over him a memory out of the past If 
he could lay hands upon it, would it dispel or 
strengthen the premonition of disaster that the 
happy encouragement of her voice abruptly drew 
about him. What was it that was so familiar and 
so disquieting? the turn of her mouth when she 
smiled, the little puzzled drawing together of her 
brows, or that deep searching look that could in a 
moment dissipate all the happy inconsequent gaiety 
of her whimsical regard. Where had he seen an- 
other Hester Stanton ? That he had seen one he was 
assured. And if that were all 

She broke in on the silence. "Say something. 
What were you thinking?" 

"That I had seen you before," he answered. 

She laughed and hesitated. A thought came to 
her, but she thrust it aside. "You told me that when 
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you first came down to Ridgeby," she said. "Do 
you remember? But there can't be two Hester 
Stantons/' 

He was following out his own thoughts, hardly 
lending an ear to her. "Yes, it seemed to me as if 
I had known you years ago," said he. His manner 
and tone were not under control. "Perhaps because 
from the first moment I saw you I loved you." His 
tone was an extraordinary one, dominating, for- 
bidding. 

Hester Stanton stood quite still. She could not 
believe that he was in earnest, and at the same time 
she could not doubt that this was no jest. She waited 
for him to say more. After a moment, as he would 
not speak, she said argumentatively, "It's impossi- 
ble. I've been horrid to you." She was surprised and 
chagrined when her voice broke. She stole a glance 
at him, to find him pale, angry, scowling. "I think 
I might have liked you better if you hadn't liked me 
so much," she amended. "It's your loving me then 
that has made us quarrel." 

"You're wrong," Wollaston said in a savage tone. 
"Because I loved you I should not quarrel with you." 
He had caught her hand in his. 

"Oh, please don't," Hester cried out. She backed 
from him in a manner that indicated absolute dis- 
avowal of any impulse of coquetry, and some per- 
sonal distaste. 
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The movement provoked and sobered him, he 
dropped her hands. 

She began again to walk on. Over her shoulder 
she said, determinedly and wilfully irresponsible, 'l 
knew we should quarrel." Yet she was in reality 
frightened and sobered herself. 

He felt like a sulky boy beside her. She had 
robbed the situation of dignity. He was passionately 
resentful of her ignorance of all that this moment 
had meant to him. He wanted to enforce her recog- 
nition of his manhood, her womanhood. He knew 
of no way of attaining his desire other than that of 
taking her in his arms, a primitive assertion of mas- 
tery of the strong over the weak. 

Suddenly Hester said, "Why, where is the abbey? 
We could see it quite plainly ever so long ago. Now 
it's gone, and the air's quite thick and wet." She 
came to a standstill, staring straight before her, tall 
and slim and upright, graceful as a flower. 

At his feet Wollaston could still see the sea, long, 
gentle waves curling in on the sand, spreading, re- 
ceding, joining unseen fellows some few yards dis- 
tant, lost in the soft mist. 

"Let us turn back," said Hester, "I feel fright- 
ened." The hair that had escaped from under her 
lace was spangled with wet drops, as were her eye- 
lashes. She shivered in her thin wrap. 

"You're cold," said Wollaston. 
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"Yes, a little. A long time ago I heard the fog- 
horns blowing. I didn't think what they meant." 
She looked at him forlornly, almost as if it were she 
who was to blame. 

He offered her his coat, insisted upon her taking 
it. She slipped into it and felt without emotion the 
grateful warmth it held from the man beside her. 
It hung about her loosely and he stopped her to 
fasten it close at her throat with a pin from her 
scarf. "I hate to take it," she murmured. 

Great banks of mist-cloud obscured the land lying 
to their right. Only by hugging the water's edge 
could they hope to keep upon the right road. "We 
might wander for hours on the dimes," said Hester, 
"once we left the sea." She had forgotten every- 
thing that had passed to make this moment the more 
difficult than otherwise it might have been. She had 
no suspicion that to be lost so in the fog with her 
could be a pleasurable experience to the man beside 
her. 

"These fogs come and go as if by magic," he an- 
swered, frowning, and, she thought, angered. 

"Fm sure you're cold. I feel horrid taking your 
coat." She stuck her hands into the pockets and 
found some loose papers, a box of matches, a few 
cigarettes. She examined them in the luminous dark- 
ness, and again a kind of madness stirred in him, 
and he made an exclamation. At the sound she de- 
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sisted, returning her spoil to its place. "How bad- 
tempered you are," she added on a sudden note of 
uneasiness. 

He did not answer her. She thought, in abrupt 
remembrance, "Why, he said he loved me!'' This 
was not love, she felt assured, and after a moment 
she told him so in a virtuous tone that betrayed sus- 
picion of his assertion, a doubt that he had been 
amusing himself at her expense and considerable 
curiosity. She was cruel to him, as ignorance is cruel ; 
he was made aware of her inability to gauge his dis- 
tress, his realisation of a mistake, the nature of the 
emotions that consimied him. 

Her inexperience, her limited response to the in- 
fluences that had prompted him to betray himself as 
he had done, tantalised him. They were playing a 
kind of spiritual hide and seek, he and she, with 
Hester in the role of blind man, and not at all eager 
for the game he forced upon her. 

"What do you want me to do?" said he. 

"I don't know," she answered. "It's all so strange 
and interesting. I'd like to tell Stephen about it, 
perhaps Jacob. I shan't marry for years, and, of 
course, not a man I did not really like. If it were 
some one like Jacob — " Her eyes were fixed ahead, 
wistful, expectant. "Yes, I think he must be like 
Jacob, he is so lovable." 

Again he did not answer. The tone of her voice 
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angered him, the way she spoke of Jacob Leverson. 
Was a second Jacob to slip in between her and him? 
He began to laugh, though the expression of his eyes 
had changed. "I think you mustn't take either Lev- 
erson or Garfield into your confidence," said he. 

Hester Stanton realised suddenly that what he 
had said was true. "IVe been trying to make you 
angry," she said in her pretty, low voice. "Fm 
sorry." She slipped a little strong hand through his 
arm and forced him to turn to her his darkly clouded 
face. "Fve said FU sit for you ; I've promised to be 
as nice as I can be, aren't you satisfied ?" 

He released himself swiftly. They stood for a 
moment away from each other, each meeting in a 
mutual emotion the other's startled eyes. It was as 
if in a moment a veil obscured the everyday for 
Hester ; the strength of Wollaston's passion made its 
final assault, caught and held her. He kissed her. 

As he released her abruptly, a big figure loomed 
up in the fog, imminent, inopportune. "Here you 
are, Hester," said Stephen Garfield. "We thought 
we had lost you for good." 

They turned in at the gates of the Four Winds in 
company. "Please never do that again," Hester said 
in a vibrant tone to Wollaston, as Garfield lingered 
a moment in the gloom. 
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Stephen Garfield had witnessed the kiss be- 
tween his ward and Wollaston. It surprised and 
annoyed him. He waited in the days that followed 
for news of some definite understanding between the 
pair. He waited in vain. Hester, however, took 
him into her confidence concerning WoUaston's 
painting of her portrait. 

"I have promised to sit for him," she said in an 
odd tone. 

The idea, in some inexplicable way, displeased 
Garfield. "That is, of course, a compliment to you," 
he answered. 

"I couldn't say no, could I ? Mary has been tell- 
ing me the same thing." She added, turning her 
back to him, and staring out into the sunlight, "I 
wanted to say no." 

"Yes," Garfield seemed to hesitate, "I thought you 
disagreed a good deal. You've made it up?" In^ 
deed he had been vaguely exercised in his mind to 
account for the reversal of positions that found his 
ward and Wollaston embracing. He leaned 
back in his seat now, heavy, imperturbable, 
inscrutable, turning his head in an attempt to see 
her face. 
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"Sometimes I hate him," Hester began, "and 
then " 

"You hate him r 

She came up behind his chair, leaned over the 
back of it and tilted up his chin imtil his dull eyes 
met hers. She looked into them very intently, while 
slowly a smile gathered in them. 

"You are not very fond of any one, are you?" she 
asked. "But you must always like me better than 
you like any one else in the world, because that is 
how I feel to you." 

His hand, big, well-shaped, went up and 
caught hers. "Why so?" he asked, in an 
indulgent tone. "Fm a middle-aged and com- 
monplace personage, deficient in the affections, 
and " 

But she interrupted him fiercely, "You're not. 
I won't listen." She drew her hand away, came 
round and knelt beside him. She began to poke the 
fire, for the morning had been wet, though now the 
sun had broken through a bank of dim cloud and 
lay warmly upon the sodden lawn and dripping flow- 
ers and trees. "When you talk like that you make 
me feel horrible, you hurt me. You didn't know 
that?" She added, "Do you remember the first day 
when you came to see me at Mary's place? You 
didn't remember me at all, but I remembered you. 
Ever so far away I had seen you before. Something 
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dreadful had happened, perhaps it was when my 
father died, and you " 

Stephen Garfield half rose, his face had clouded, 
the indulgent look was gone. "You know all there 
is to be known, Hester," he said suddenly. 

"Oh, but it's not that. You were kind then, and 

" Hester Stanton was up against a blank wall 

again, defeated, her appeal not altogether understood. 
In that moment her heart, repulsed, retired within it- 
self. She saw Wollaston in a new guise, was vaguely 
drawn to him. He had said that he loved her ! If his 
love were a little rough, certainly cruel and exacting, 
perhaps that was because she had not understood 
him. Probably he could be gentle. 

She recalled his kiss with a little touch of wonder 
and of fear. 

She met Mary in the hall. The older woman 
looked at her curiously, remarking her pallor, and 
a new firmness of expression in the beautiful face. 
"Well, Hester?" she said, "when are the sittings go- 
ing to begin ?" 

Hester Stanton looked at her for a moment in 
silence. Mary's bijg detachment, her air of taking 
all for granted, her assurance that she stood beyond 
criticism, had at times a weight that almost paralysed 
the young life that had come to the blossom in an 
environment inadequate as a preparation for all 
this. "Mary is so strong," she thought. "She sees 
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straight through things, and she knows just what 
lies at the other side." If only she could be made to 
understand? 

"Mary, Mary," said Hester. Her voice broke and 
she turned swiftly away; after all, she could never 
explain to Mary what it was she wanted, Mary who 
might have been a mother to her, and who was only 
a stranger whose kindness was as graciously in- 
stinctive as it was charming. 

Mary Leverson stood for a moment looking after 
her. Perhaps in a flash of intuition she understood 
something of what was happening. She went on 
into the dining-room with a bunch of flowers for 
the table still in her hands, her brows knit. 

Fennell was there, waiting to help her with advice 
and correction. "I shan't move from my chair," he 
told her. "It's an unalloyed joy to behold so much, 
and such serene, charm of movement. Why aren't 
you always engaged in arranging flowers. Why am 
I not always engaged in watching you? Why " 

"I passed Hester in the hall," §aid Mary. "She 
had been with Stephen Garfield. I heard their voices 
while I was in the garden, cutting these after the 
rain. Stephen Garfield's making a mistake. He'll 
know it when it's too late. Hester " 

"You mean she'll make a mull of things?" said 
Fennell. His nimble mind leaped beyond hers. 
"What is happening?" 
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"I don't know. I dislike the role of confidante to 
another woman." 

He regarded her critically. "You strong women ! 
You can be hard when you like! Little Hester 
Stanton's not coming through without a few scars; 
you won't put out a hand to save her from one. I'm 
a man, and a fool, but I'd " 

"Yes, you'd?" 

"No matter. If it were one of my own kind and 
he didn't know the ropes " 

"We all prefer to learn them for ourselves, Fen- 
nell," said Jacob Leverson. He came into the room 
from the French window. "Even at the cost of a 
bruise or two. What do you say, Mary?" 

"We were speaking of Hester," Mary answered, 
and knew suddenly that he must deprecate her dis- 
cussion of the young girl with Fennell. She was a 
little surprised that this should weigh with her. She 
broke off a crimson rose, and went to a mirror to set 
it in the bosom of her gown. She knew that the eyes 
of both men followed her; the knowledge did not 
embarrass her. 

When she came back to the table Fennell had 
gone. Jacob stood by the window with his back to 
her in an attitude of abstraction. "One says any- 
thing to Fennell," she found herself saying sud- 
denly. 

He made a swift gesture with his hands, an odd 
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gesture repudiatory and detached. "Anything — ^yes, 
perhaps." 

"And Hester Stanton is only a child." 

"Of course— child and woman." 

"Jacob, turn round," she said suddenly. "You like 
this rose here, or in my hair?" 

He turned at her desire, courteous, interested. "I 
like it there where you have it." 

She had an impulse, extraordinary, inexplicable, 
to tear the flower from its place. She conquered it, 
her eyes on his. 

"What is it, Mary?" he asked. 

She laid her hands on her heart ; it was beating 
hard and fast. She wondered if she hated him, 
standing there, remote, inaccessible, and kind. She 
wanted to ask him to forgive her, and, again, to what 
end? "You mustn't begin to correct me," she saidy 
instead, in a hurried, passionate tone. 

His face changed, a watchful expression succeeded 
the hint of a sudden capitulation in his dark eyes. 
She had looked very beautiful, very graceful, very 
charming in that moment to his sight ; he had had a 
vision of a recoricilation. Her words had dissipated 
it. "You misunderstand," he said quietly. "I have 
no wish to do that." 

Mary felt as if a cold hand had been laid upon 
her heart. 

Jacob began to pace the room in little neat steps. 
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He did not again look at her. He seemed engrossed 
in his own thoughts. She wanted to get at these 
thoughts ; even when they had been accessible to her 
they had often been so tortuous she had found it 
difficult to follow them ; now that they were withheld 
they appeared menacing. She perceived that she 
was not as independent of him as she had thought 
she was ; ten years of married life had, in some vague 
way, knit their lives inextricably together. 

She was swayed by a multitude of emotions which 
she could not control. It was as if with the admis- 
sion of the first secret criticism of her husband she 
had let loose a hundred other dormant faults she had 
against him. She was torn between a mental treach- 
ery and some intangible, inexplicable bond that held 
her to him in a fashion that fretted and alarmed. 
"Let me go my own way," she said now. "You 
never attempted to interfere with my freedom be- 
fore. If we are going to be a drag on each other, if 
we are going to feel each other's silent criti- 
cism " 

"But you have always criticised me, Mary," Jacob 
Leverson said suddenly. It was as if, abruptly, he 
had awakened to that in their married life that had 
long perplexed him. His tone was light ; she knew 
that he hated emotional scenes, had always shirked 
them. 

He had taken upon himself her neglected task, was 
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sticking one by one sprays of foliage and clusters 
of bloom into the vases set upon the table before 
him. He began to dispose his handiwork about the 
table in a businesslike way, little tight sturdy clumps, 
heterogeneous, conscientiously regardless of acci- 
dents of colour or suitability. He had small, neat 
hands and his movements were brisk and decisive. 
His manner was pleasing, happily unselfconscious, 
and indicative of a social ease that was inherent. 
Jacob had never once failed her in an emergency; 
he had an aplomb which set definitely in their places 
those with whom he came in contact. She had, since 
her marriage or before, met few, if any, men with 
the tact and management of her husband. Even 
now, when he had her at a disadvantage, she could 
not bring herself to utter crudely any one of the 
many curious revulsions which in his presence so 
indefinitely assailed her. 

She watched him toss the debris of leaves and 
petals into the waste-paper basket, regard again the 
half dozen vases with satisfaction. "That's done," 
added he. 

"I wish I could quarrel with you, Jacob," she said 
bluntly. 

She had seated herself and was leaning back in her 
chair watching him in a calm, almost a dispassionate 
fashion. 

He remained silent, meeting her gaze, perhaps 
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understanding better than she knew the state of hec 
mind, the critical position in which they stood to 
each other. "You said just now you wanted to take 
your own road," he said laconically. "Why not? 
I don't want to limit you. If I had I should have 
begun earlier. But, for quarrelling — ^no !" His eyes 
were indulgent, and yet behind that indulgence pur- 
poseful. He looked at her with affection, with ad- 
miration. "I like your frock and the way you have 
managed your hair. You are the handsomest wo- 
man I know, Mary." 

"Oh, looks! what do they matter?" said Mary 
Leverson. 
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That night Hester Stanton did not sleep. She 
paced to and fro in the darkness, fighting out alone 
the problem fate had set for her. The days that had 
followed Wollaston's kiss had been spent in a state 
of indecision. Several times she had almost brought 
herself to the point of taking Garfield into her con- 
fidence; each time at the last moment she had drawn 
back. 

The artist had kissed her, had told her that he 
loved her. 

These things were amazing ; they were alarming, 
too, because in some sense she knew that he had not 
dealt fairly with her. "No man of decency ever 
forces himself on a woman," Jacob had once said to 
her. 

Wollaston had done that. Perhaps she had been 
foolish to trust him as she had done. But no, Fen- 
nell in Wollaston's place would not have acted as 
Wollaston had acted; and yet Fennell himself had 
owned often enough to "being no saint." Fennell 
talked rashly ; a number of people, it appeared, did. 
But when it came to acts ! 

Then again, Wollaston had almost threatened her 
that she must not tell Leverson or Garfield. She 
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had felt at the moment that he feared their ridi- 
cule. 

Her mind ran back over the walk to Marlin Ab- 
bey ; she saw it in a new light since WoUaston's kiss. 
Why hadit made such a difference? She could not tell. 

In it, although she did not know that, groping in 
the dark, Wollaston had made a strong and ruthless 
appeal; he had stirred the dormant young life in 
her veins, had taken her imagination by assault. He 
had made a definite impression upon her in his mas- 
culine appeal to her femininity. Her dislike was 
merged in a stronger emotion. Vague realisation 
of a force within herself which hitherto had not 
spoken awakened her to the knowledge that Wol- 
laston had in some sort justified his attempt to coerce 
her liking, to force her to recognise the nature of 
his. After all, had she not more than once in the 
past few days recollected with a wild beating of the 
heart his rough kiss? 

He had said he loved her, too. Simply and grate- 
fully she recalled the unwilling admission now as 
she mused, leaning her slim arms along the sill of 
her window, her wide eyes on the luminous night. 
Jacob, too, cared for her, but on a resolutely practical 
footing. She felt the barriers he carefully set up 
between herself and him. H^ was kind and he was 
generous. Garfield had been kind, less guarded, but 
less accessible. 
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Yet through all, like a will-o'-the-wisp, Something 
in the big man drew her on in pursuit. 

Like a moth caught by the flame she might flutter 
in wide and wider circles as the life in her blew her 
hither and thither, but always to return and singe 
her wings. 

Something in Hester Stanton, deep, strong, inex- 
plicable, told her that Garfield and she spoke the 
same spiritual language. Where the man might 
have gone on in ignorance of this, unsuspecting, the 
woman could not. 

Now, as she leaned out into the night, restless and 
preoccupied, she could see Stephen Garfield pacing 
to and fro on the terrace. He, too, had been unable 
to sleep, had sought distraction in the warm night. 
He walked with his great head thrust forward, his 
hands in his pockets, his feet shuffling upon the as- 
phalt. The scent of his cigar came to her, mingled 
with the fragrant breath of the flower-beds. The 
air was still with the intense stillness that presages 
a storm. 

The third time he passed the window he glanced 
up. "So you're still there?" he said softly, as if pur- 
suing a conversation. "What's the matter? Can't 
you sleep ? Come down and enjoy this perfect night 
with me." 

From the beginning he had known that she was 
there. He had thought of her. 
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"May I?'* she asked tentatively. 

"Of course. Have I not said so?'* 

She slipped back into the room and lifted a wrap, 
her hands trembling. When she opened the hall 
door he was standing in the moonlight, motionless, 
waiting for her. He drew her arm within his. 
"We'll go down to the shore. The tide's turned. 
Look out there, toward Marlin; the weather's going 
to break." 

They left the Four Winds behind them, the night 
took them into its embrace. Enterprise and longing 
stirred in Hester. "How happy I am!" she said 
almost passionately. Indeed, there was something 
extraordinary in the strength of the emotion this 
simple advance of his had roused. She turned her 
face and looked at him. "I was thinking of you 
when you looked up at my window. I was wonder- 
ing about you — I was trying to guess what your 
thoughts were," she told him. She hung on his 
arm, holding him fast by it. 

She did not wait for his answer, she did not ex- 
pect it. Holding him so, tenderly, possessively, a 
presage of their eventual understanding of each 
other swept over her in a gentle flood. 

She made him come to a pause not far from the 
water's edge, where they might face the long line 
of white-tipped waves that ran in with a soft mur- 
muring sound on the wet sand. In a hollow among 
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the sand-dunes she found a place for herself and 
him. 

"Well?** said he whimsically, after a moment. 
He turned his head and looked at her deeply, mus- 
ingly, seeking to understand the inexplicable, dis- 
turbed by a vague sense of his own impotence to 
gauge her mood. 

He had thrown himself carelessly down beside her. 
Not without consciousness of concession to a weak- 
ness in himself, which he deprecated, he put an arm 
about her and so drew her near. Neither of them 
spoke. 

Inland the night was warm, breathless ; but here, 
at the water's edge, a little breeze stirred. It caught 
the soft tendrils of her hair and blew them in Gar- 
field's face; he bore with them. 

They were alone in the night. Behind them, out 
of sight and hearing, the Four Winds lay in the 
moonlight. Beyond it again, and to right and left 
of them, the marshes stretched, dun wastes dotted 
with cattle, furze and stunted trees. 

Hester's thoughts were vague, nebulous. Pres- 
ently a little frown knitted her brows. Again she 
saw Wollaston's face in the sea-mist, harsh, menac- 
ing, coercive. It was a face that threatened discom- 
fiture, a clever face, not a good one. She shrank 
from the harshness, the implacability of it ; and yet 
some subtle attraction caught her, too. As this bleak 
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country made a certain appeal to her imagination, so 
did the hardihood of Wollaston touch hands with 
her spirit. 

Her face changed now, and something alien 
sprang into birth in her eyes. "I'd like to leave 
Mary," she said suddenly. "I'm afraid to stay 
here." She could not mention Wollaston; but it 
was because of him that she wanted to get away. 

She turned about and looked at Stephen Garfield. 
"I'm not happy, and it is no one's fault. There are 
people like that. There must have been something 
wrong with me from the beginning." She added, 
"Can't you take me away?" 

Stephen Garfield started. Out of the past the 
young girl's words found an echo. Marie Lecou- 
vrier in like fashion had once appealed to him; he 
had been as helpless then as now. He saw the 
shadow of a heritage, spiritual as well as physical. 
There was little of Henry Stanton in Henry Stan- 
ton's daughter. How had he come to overlook that ? 

"Come!" said he sharply, and helped her to her 
feet. 

They passed Wollaston as they made their way 
across the dunes. He went by as if he had not seen 
them. 

"Who was that?" Garfield asked, and when she 
told him, commented, "There were Wollastons at 
Creswick. Fennell was speaking of them a few 
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nights ago." He appeared to ponder; vaguely for 
the first time he asked himself what preparation 
Henry Stanton's daughter had had for meeting such 
men as Wollaston. How much, how little, did she 
know? 

"He must be a Creswick Wollaston," Fennell had 
said in his light, gibing tone. "There were two of 
them, father and son, Henry and Edward. Edward, 
the son, married a Crawford ; he died a few months 
after his marriage and left no family. Old Henry 
Wollaston's still to the fore, as proud as Lucifer and 
as disappointed. He must be close on eighty now. 
It's a toss-up whether Wollaston's his son or the 
other's ; but he's uncommonly like the old man." 

Stephen Garfield had hardly listened. He was not 
particularly interested in Wollaston. 

Intensely discomfited now by this sudden realisa- 
tion of a personal responsibility toward Stanton*s 
daughter, his attitude toward Hester herself had in 
the past few moments altered. He recalled with a 
new and not altogether unpleasing emotion the nat- 
uralness with which she had accepted his attempt to 
please her. "Mary Leverson is a woman of the 
world and can help you where I can be of little or 
no use to you," he said now, as he thrust open the 
house door for her. "Tell her things, and she will 
lay ghosts for you as well as any one I know." 

He went away to the smoking-room with a casual 
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good-night. He stumbled up against one hidden 
object and another as he felt his way in the dark- 
ness, for the lights in the hall had been put out. He 
found Jacob and Mary in possession, Mary standing 
desultorily by the window in silence. At his en- 
trance she glanced round with amusement lighting 
her eyes. "I thought at first every one was in bed," 
she said, "when I found Jacob here alone. Where 
have you been?" She looked a little curious. 

He threw himself into a seat and turned on her a 
shrewd and imperturbable regard. "Wandering on 
the shore." 

"Alone?" 

"No." 

Jacob knocked the ash off the end of his cigar. 
His expression was subtle, suggestive of some im- 
patient reservation. 

Mary came away from the window. "You have 
no imagination, Stephen. I saw you about an hour 
ago disappear with Hester in the direction of the 
dunes," she said lightly. There was an odd quality 
in her voice, a hint of humorous speculation. She 
looked him over with indulgence, with the serene 
wonder of the woman who measures impersonally a 
man's attractions. "Somehow, it seemed a rash act 
to me, the chaperone. So I came down here to find 
Jacob, just to countenance Hester's adventure. For 
it was an adventure, you know." Her eyes were 
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watchful, not quite so candid as they had always 
been ; they did not smile with her lips. Stephen Gar- 
field was made suddenly aware that she was angry 
with him. He was forced to view his relation to his 
ward in a new light. 

"Of course it's absurd to trouble about appear- 
ances," said Mary. "You know how I look at things. 
Still " 

Garfield did not know how she looked at things ; 
he had never before had reason to consider the mat- 
ter of Mary's social breadth of view. "Fm old 
enough to be her father," he replied unwillingly, and 
then hesitated, acutely conscious that he had com- 
batted from the first any assumption of that attitude 
in Hester Stanton toward himself. He leaned back 
in his seat and looked at Mary with every appearance 
of amusement, nevertheless. 

"And Hester?" she suggested. The young girl's 
attitude in the past few days had baffled her. 

"You don't feel like fathering her, Ga;rfield?" 
Jacob interposed in his pleasant, even voice. 

"Well, no," Stephen Garfield said imperturbably. 

"If you don't want to father her," Mary added, 
"you mustn't make nocturnal demands on my chaper- 
onage, Stephen." 

"All this is beside the question," he retorted. 

"Not at all. Hester Stanton has idealised you 
from the first" 
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"If that is possible," Garfield said with humour. 

Jacob had strolled to the window. In this mood 
Mary was strange to him. Garfield's extraordinary 
forbearance, his incapacity to take offence, was to 
him inexplicable. Mary and the other were more 
intimate that he had thought. He was incapable of 
realising the literal definiteness of Garfield's intelli- 
gence, the deliberation with which he allowed a 
thought to filter through his mind, his calm opposi- 
tion to violence of speech or emotion. The other 
was an unknown quantity to him. "Don't be intim- 
idated, Garfield," he said wamingly. "Mary has her 
knife into you." 

Garfield answered nothing. He was looking at 
Mary, but his mind was elsewhere; his thoughts 
were curious ones — for Stephen Garfield. 
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Garfield returned to London the following day. 
Perhaps he was moved by a desire to escape from a 
situation which had developed elements that intimi- 
dated him, that threatened his peace of mind. Fen- 
nell decided to go with him. "I'm coming down 
again, you know/' said the writer to Mary. "Ab- 
sence makes the heart grow fonder.'* 

They had all driven in to Damham to speed the 
parting guests. Fennell hung out of the carriage 
window, exchanging pleasantries with Mary and 
making mental notes of the expressions of those 
they were leaving behind. He was struck anew by 
the beauty of Garfield's ward. He speculated idly if 
WoUaston would marry the young girl. It seemed 
to him not improbable ; Mary Leverson, who had at 
first seemed to discountenance the match, was now 
obviously in favour of it. He felt a little impatient 
of Mary, a little disapproving. Once she had been 
quite charming, but of late she had changed. He 
disliked a discontented and restless woman; he had 
just told her so. "We don't want Ibsen in fact, 
Mary ; and we really don't very much enjoy him in 
fiction," he had told her. "Hedda Gablers give me 
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a pain in my inside, and those who live in dolls' 
houses mustn't throw stones." 

"I've never wanted to throw a stone in my life," 
Mary had answered. 

"No, the temptation's yet to come. Don't plume 
yourself too much on being a kind of moral, passive 
resister." 

He had wondered, though, if Mary Leverson 
would always be that. He wondered now. He 
looked from her to Jacob and saw no tertium quid 
in sight. "But he'll come," he reassured himself, 
"and then there'll be the devil to pay." 

He rather liked that picture of the devil to pay; 
and the sparkle in his dark eyes now said so very 
plainly as he regarded the gracious figure of his 
hostess. 

Garfield sat in the comer opposite him, solid, im- 
movable. 

"We're ten minutes behind time already," said 
Fennell to him. 

Hester Stanton stood on the platform where she 
could see the profile of Garfield through the window. 
Now and then she stole a hardy glance at him. Her 
face was pale and her eyes bright. 

"Have they been quarrelling?" Fennell asked him- 
self, delightedly. He found it difficult to divide his 
attentions, so curious was he. 

Hester Stanton was asking herself why Garfield 
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had so suddenly made up his mind to go— now 
when, at last, he had seemed to unbend to her. Did 
he regret last night? Was he going because of it? 
Had she frightened him into going? Why would he 
not look at her? Had she done or said anything to 
displease him? He had nothing to say to Mary, 
either. How big and stolid and unimaginative he 
looked, how indifferent! He was going away straight 
out of her life without any particular emotion. Why 
should he care, an3rway? 

She could have burst out crying before them all, 
have spnmg into the carriage beside him, have 
thrown her arms about his strong neck, and have 
said, "You shan't go. I won't let you go. If you 
tried you could understand." 

Understand what? She did not know. Garfield, 
who was strong enough to make her see how foolish 
she was, was going out of her life. 

Her emotions were beyond her. The thousand 
and one eager tentative projects which in the past 
few hours she had lain awake to con in secret delight, 
that Stephen should have been more than kind, com- 
bined to make his going now unbearable. In a kind 
of passionate negation of the importance and 
preciousness of these last moments she wandered 
away from the little group gathered about the car- 
riage door. 

Garfield was her hero, very dear to her; perhaps 
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idealised, as Mary Leverson had last night said to 
him. But Hester Stanton did not know that. Even 
if he were idealised by her, there are natures that 
live always in an ideal world. 

All through it had been she who had claimed 
him, she told herself now ; and he was so imclaim- 
able. He had been oblivious of her presence more 
often than not when she was near him; he had made 
no attempt to win her liking, even her most casual 
attention. These things were so ; she did not care 
that they were so. She liked his strong head, the 
way the hair grew above his forehead, the turn of 
his chin, the lines of his mouth. His eyes were cold ; 
they could sparkle with anger. She could not bear 
the thought that he should be angry with herself. 
Why should he be? 

She came back to her place. 

Mary Leverson remarked her restlessness. "Hes- 
ter, be still. What is the matter with you ?" she said. 

Hester met Fennell's eyes, smiled because she 
could not help it, so humorous was the light in them, 
looked away. "You're going to miss me, Miss Hes- 
ter," said he, "more than you can guess." 

"That's the fourth time they have shunted the 
engine on that line," said Mary. "Walk up the plat- 
form with us, Mr. Fennell." 

Hester leaned suddenly forward, her face turned 
from Fennell ^nd the others, and close to the win- 
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dow, her eyes on Stephen Garfield. "Why are you 
going away? Tell me/' she said in a whisper of 
such profound agitation that he started. 

Perhaps Fennell heard it. "Ten more minutes 
won't see us off," said he to Mary. "There's some- 
thing gone wrong with the works, or we've made a 
mistake about the starting. Let me come down onto 
the platform, Miss Hester; then you can climb 
in and talk comfortably to Mr. Garfield, if you 
want." 

"Yes — do," said Stephen Garfield. 

"No, no !" she murmured. She was a little fright- 
ened by the gravity of Stephen's unmoved regard. 
But she obeyed him when he repeated firmly, "Yes, 
Hester, do." 

The others strolled away. 

Hester stood against the door which Fennell had 
closed upon her; she would not look at Stephen. 
The command in his voice had bruised her sensitive 
spirit, dissipated her self-possession. Her lips were 
quivering, and her eyes were full of tears. She 
thought she hated Stephen, so much had he hurt her. 

Then suddenly he was saying, "Come, sit down." 
His hand patted the seat beside him, drew her to it. 

She burst into tears. 

He cast a glance, hesitating, a little dubious, about 
him, came to a conclusion with himself. His left 
arm slipped behind her and drew her close to him. 
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He pressed his lips on her hair, in a vague way 
amused by himself. "There, there/' said he. 

She clung to him, her face hidden in the rough 
coat. 

He sat mute. His heart beating against her cheek, 
all sort of new tremulous emotions answering to her 
touch, the scent of her hair — the first faint stirrings 
of a disturbing knowledge came to him. 

"Don't go!" said Hester. "Don't go!" 

Stephen Garfield experienced an inexplicable agi- 
tation; he stared down upon the bent head pressed 
against him. It seemed for a moment as if her ap- 
peal must not be denied ; he heard himself saying to 
her, "Then come back with me," and halted before 
the words had crossed his lips. He might have said 
them but for remembrance of Mary Leverson's 
strange looks and tone of yesterday. These had had 
time to sink into his consciousness, even to counsel 
his present precipitated going. His relations to the 
young girl were subtly, irremediably changed. "I 
can't stay," he said quietly, inexorably. 

He did not change his position as Mary Leverson 
came into sight ; his arm still held Hester. He saw 
the sudden lifting of the older woman's brows, the 
little smile that caught her lips. 

He released himself when the three had gone by. 
He felt oddly defiant, like a schoolboy discovered out 
of bounds. He raised the young girl's face and 
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looked into her eyes. "Well? Better?" he ques- 
tioned, with extraordinary gentleness. 

Hester Stanton looked back at him. After a mo- 
ment she stooped and, very softly and deliberately, as 
simply as might a young mother, kissed him. 
"Good-bye," she said, "you don't understand." She 
unfastened the door before he had realised her in- 
tention ; she sprang onto the platform and was gone. 
Before her she saw the face of Wollaston, brooding, 
compelling. 

They were coming down the platform, in a sudden 
gust of energy slamming doors, shouting. At the 
last moment Fennell sprang into Garfield's carriage. 
"Off at last," he said, as he settled down. 

Garfield made no reply. He still heard Hester 
Stanton's voice, clear, ringing, "You don't under- 
stand!" 

But he did. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

The evening of the same day the party at the 
Four Winds dined with John Wollaston at The Bell 
Inn. 

Hester Stanton dressed slowly, piling her hair 
high, because in so arranging it she knew she must 
please Mary. There was a thin, white muslin gown 
that Jacob liked; she found it and slipped into it 
with a happy sense of satisfaction. It was simple, 
but extremely beautiful ; it clung to her slight figure, 
accentuating her height and extreme slimness. The 
high waist and little short puffed sleeves lent an old- 
world charm to the picture she made with her elab- 
orately dressed and small dark head well carried 
upon a slender neck. 

She had not seen Wollaston since the night when 
he had kissed her. Each time she was shaken with 
the recollection of the roughness of that kiss it was 
more to know if she were angry with him or not that 
she allowed herself to remember it. Then, too, in 
that moment when their eyes had met she had seemed 
by some odd attraction in him to be drawn by him 
in spite of herself. Did she, after all, not dislike 
him, really ? To-night she would know. 

And meantime, even while she returned to the 
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glass a last time to look long and earnestly at her 
reflection, she knew that she was thinking of Wol- 
laston, if he would admire the pretty frock. 

She found Jacob waiting for her in the hall; a 
moment or two later Mary came out of the library 
and joined them. The sultry warmth of the pre- 
vious night had given place to a windy coldness. 

"I hope the weather's not going to break, Mary," 
Jacob said as they turned out into the darkness. 

Hester looked away toward Marlin and thought 
of Wollaston and herself in the sea-mist. 

She was glad when The Bell Inn was reached, for 
neither Mary nor Jacob seemed in the mood for con- 
versation. 

Hilary, breathing stertorously, preceded them up 
the shallow old-fashioned stairs to the artist's sit- 
ting-room. She threw open the door with a flourish. 

The artist was discovered standing before the fire, 
his brows clouded. He greeted his guests with no 
change of countenance ; and Mary said as she looked 
about for the right seat, "I hope you are not in a 
mood, because Jacob wants to be amused, Hester has 
moped since the morning, when Stephen Garfield 
left us, and as for me — Fm dull. Perhaps you would 
like us to go away ?" 

Jacob had not seated himself. He was looking 
about him. He had seen little or nothing of the 
artist since the latter had ceased to be his guest, and 
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this was the first time he had had an opportunity to 
examine thoroughly the principal room of the old 
inn. 

It was long and narrow. A high wainscotting 
and the oaken beams that crossed the ceiling gave 
an impression of sombre strength. The windows 
were hidden by thick red moreen curtains, as was the 
door ; these curtains were old and discoloured. The 
furniture was heavy and serviceable, somewhat ugly, 
of a dominating Early Victorian style. The horse- 
hair seats of chairs and sofa were in part concealed 
by woollen antimacassars of coarse yellow, red and 
green yam and stout beaded cushions. The carpet 
was thick and its vivid colouring mellowed by age. 
There was a great white bearskin rug spread tri- 
umphantly before the fireplace. Here the eye rested 
well content, for the grate was large and low, and 
piled high with log-wood that shed a delightful 
warmth and light upon the newcomers. 

"A very pleasant room," said Mary, watching 
Jacob. 

"But ugly," he answered. 

"Occasionally one admires ugliness." 

"What do you think, Miss Stanton?" Wollaston 
said to Hester. He had not disclaimed a mood to 
Mary. Indeed, she had gauged him accurately. At 
the eleventh hour, after preparing with considerable 
pains for the coming of his guests, something had 
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happened to upset him, and the desire to receive them 
had left him. He would have liked to have taken his 
cap from its peg and escaped into the night. Since 
that had been impossible he was now making con- 
versation to Hester Stanton under Mary Leverson's 
eyes. A stupid convention made it impossible for 
him to say to Mary that at this moment she bored 
him, also that her comments on his room were of no 
interest to him. Why did Mary Leverson talk in 
that light tone about anything so obvious as the 
beauty of ugliness, when she might be . To- 
night he was in a black mood, unnerved, demoralised, 
unfit to meet any one. 

"What do you mean by ugliness?" Hester asked. 
"Years ago, and until quite lately, I used to imagine 
that a heap of things were beautiful that I know 
now to be ugly." 

"The two extremes, WoUaston," said Jacob. 
"Beauty is in the eye of the beholder." 

"Beautiful ugliness ! I have found it," WoUaston 
added. 

"Of course you would," Mary conceded 

WoUaston's eyes were on Hester Stanton. They 
followed her across the room. At the far end, half 
hidden by a screen, there stood a brightly polished 
and unwieldy piece of furniture Mary had not before 
remarked. She glanced up at the artist and saw his 
brows knit in annoyance as Hester called out, "A 
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piano, Mary !" raised the lid of the keyboard and ran 
her fingers over the keys. 

"I didn't know you were musical," said Mary, 
"or is it a pleasant surprise?" 

Wollaston answered in an exasperated tone, "It 
came a few hours ago — for my fellow-lodger. They 
couldn't bring it in by the passage-way, and no win- 
dow but this would take it. I've agreed to give up 
this room to him in exchange for his." 

"You're angry about it?" said Mary. Her tone 
was curious. He felt she rather enjoyed his un- 
willingness to speak of the musician. He regretted 
for a moment that he had ever suggested to her that 
there were a great army of charming women from 
whose ranks she might without appreciable loss de- 
tach herself. Not, he mentally added, that he imag- 
ined that he had seriously influenced her; the mine 
had been in train. 

"After dinner Hester shall sing to us," she sug- 
gested now. "We have no piano at the Four Winds, 
as you know. I play 'a little' ; it annoys Jacob." 

"Yes, I shall like to sing," said Hester. She had 
come over to the fire and was holding out her hands 
to the blaze. She glanced at Wollaston with a little 
friendly smile. 

He did not return her look. "What a boor he is," 
Mary thought. "Is he getting over his fancy 
already?" She was relieved when Hilary burst 
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the door open and announced that dinner was 
served. 

The second room was well lighted and struck a 
less formal note. "In there, one has to live up to 
the furniture," Mary said reflectively. 

Hilary, very red in the face and heavy of foot, 
waited upon them like a tall grenadier. She had 
help from Damham, and, jealous of her reputation, 
insisted upon impressing upon WoUaston the author- 
ship of each dish she set before them — ^Wollaston, 
who had no sense of humour and whose curt replies 
bore eloquent testimony to the irritation of his state 
of mind. 

"What a treasure, and how I envy you!" Mary 
said with enthusiasm when the last cover was re- 
moved, the dessert presented with a flourish, the door 
finally closed. She helped herself to fruit, laughing 
a little. "The more because I see you're not amused 
by it all." 

Wollaston answered, "No." 

She regarded him critically. "And you are an 
artist ! The artistic temperament " 

"Has not descended upon me, happily." 

"That's true ! Did you ever guess that you were 
a conventionalist, all the same? — ^years ago, before 
you made up your mind that a successful painter 
didn't need to count on manners as valuable 
assets." 
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"Manners!'* He stared at her imder moody 
brows. 

"Yes; you didn't know you hadn't any?" She 
proceeded with satisfaction, for his initial reception 
of their arrival upon his moody privacy had really 
displeased her, "You did throw them overboard con- 
sciously when you set out to ravage the Philistines. 
Probably there was a lot of other lumber you didn't 
need and wouldn't have " 

"Lumber ?" He regarded her suspiciously. 

"Yes ; unnecessary impedimenta." 

He leaned back in his seat, his right hand beating 
the arm of his chair. She was enjoying herself at 
his expense and he did not like it. None the less, it 
would be distinctly stupid to quarrel with her. With 
an acute sense of irritation, he acknowledged and 
accepted his first concession, in more years than he 
cared to count, to diplomacy, to propitiation. 

"I've offended you," he said grimly. "The crowd 
can cultivate the graces if it please." 

"The crowd ? I*m one of them." 

"Are you?" 

She began to laugh, looking at him, his sulky, 
lowering brow and sombre eyes. "Why didn't you 
deny that?" 

"Did you want me to?" 

"Perhaps I did." 

He turned upon her roughly, "I'm myself; 
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you take me for what I am, if you take me 
at all." 

"Isn't that a rather crude way of going to work?" 

"Try it." 

"Now you are rude." 

"That's what a woman says to a man when he 
treats her on an equality." 

She made an impatient movement. "I don't think 
that's quite fair," she said quietly. 

"You want me to talk to you as an equal, and at 
the same time to remember you are a woman." 

"I don't want you to talk to me at all." She rose 
and Hester with her. He went to the door and 
opened it for them to return to the other room. They 
presented a curious contrast, the matured woman 
and the young girl, Mary like some stately barque 
and Hester 

The two men did not long linger in each other's 
company, though Jacob, as ever, was fluent, re- 
sourceful. They found Hilary bringing in coffee and 
Hester seated by the piano turning over the songs 
and other music scattered there. She said to Jacob, 
"I can't sing unless Mary plays for me, Jacob." 

"Won't you play, Mary?" he said, glancing at his 
wife. 

"If I must. You know how you hate it." 

Hester was looking from one to the other ex- 
pectantly. She saw WoUaston cross the room and 
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choose a seat in the shadow of a tall chiffonier where 
he could not see her. She was glad of that. 

Now Mary had seated herself at the piano and 
was playing over the first bars of the accompani- 
ment tentatively and dully, in a fashion at once con- 
scientious and uninspiring. She could not see 
Jacob's face, fretted and protesting; it was as well. 

Hester Stanton had a beautiful voice, clear and 
sweet and high. It had been well trained. The sing- 
ing-mistress at Hampton College had predicted that 
the young girl would yet be a great singer. Hester 
knew as she stood beside Mary, watching the uncer- 
tain fingers stray over the keys, that she was going 
to take the little roomful of people by surprise 

"I can sing," she thought now, in a little rush of 
delight. 

Ralph Dalziel, smoking and reading in his room 
below, thought the same. The first notes of Mary's 
accompaniment had set his teeth on edge. He threw 
down his book and sprang to his feet ; this was, in- 
deed, insult added to injury. Already he had, a 
dozen times, listening to the pleasant sound of voices 
and laughter as the door was opened and closed for 
Hilary's exits and entrances to the dining-room, been 
moved by an almost irresistible impulse to rush in 
and interrupt the feast to which this dog-in-the- 
manger artist had disdained to invite him. Now 
they must needs play upon his piano ! Play 1 
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"By God, I '11 go up and lock it before their eyes," 
said he, raving round the room as Mary carefully 
corrected three errors and then came to a full stop. 
He shouted out, "Go on!" and rushed for the 
door, grasped the handle and wrenched it round, 
paused. 

Some one had begun to sing, the young girl, of 
course, "I arise from dreams of thee." And she 
had not waited for her accompanist, had forgotten 
her, had perhaps been abandoned by her. No 1 A 
little jerky chord in the wrong place, a scamper of 
heavy notes, if heavy notes might scamper, a mis- 
erable crash of discords. 

"Damn !" said the listener. He made the stairs in 
three bounds, flung open the door and entered. 

Hester came to a sudden halt. Mary, feeling with 
the composure of desperation for elusive keys, 
glanced up. Wollaston sprang to his feet. 

"You can't play, you know," said the intruder, 
profoundly outraged. "She'd do better to sing 
alone." 

Mary Leverson remained mistress of the situation. 
Her smile was charming. She rose and motioned 
him to the seat she had so ill graced. "But you can," 
said she. 

It was quite obvious that he could and would, 
that, indeed, it was for this he had come. He ac- 
cepted the place of honour without a demur. Then 
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he glanced up at Hester a little startled, but com- 
posed. "Now !" said he, as one might say, "We'll 
show them !" 

A silence fell on the room, the lull that drops in 
the middle of a windstorm. The first faint rippling 
sound of invitation stole out softly into the ugly 
room. The musician's mop head was bent to one 
side; it was as if he lent an ear to a remote melody 
he was calling up for them as a very special treat 
and surprise for humouring him. Then, as if by 
magic, his eyes sprang to the young girl's face and 
her voice rose. 

"I arise from dreams of thee." 

Mary Leverson went blindly to the window. She 
drew back the heavy curtains and stood with her 
back to the room, gazing out into the night. The 
voice went on, young, pure, sexless, cruel in its ig- 
norance, its extraordinary appeal. "A spirit, a spirit 
in my feet has led me, who knows how ; has led me 
to thy chamber-window, sweet. . . ." 

There was a pause when the last note had died 
away. Mary's heart laboured so heavily in her 
breast she dared not speak, dared not even turn to 
them all. 

Then Hester laughed. She said eagerly, "Are you 
all crying? Have I made you feel it, Mary?" She 
did not look at WoUaston. Why not ? She could not 
tell 
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She crossed the room and sat down by Jacob. Her 
hand crept into his. 

The musician was standing up; his eyes shone; 
his face was deeply flushed. He knew better than 
Hester the greatness of the tribute they had all paid 
her. 

He reseated himself, and like a natural child began 
again to play. The light notes came quick and gay 
from under his fingers, like butterflies chasing one 
another in the sun, like elves in the green ring, the 
flight of the swallows when summer is ended and 
winter creeps on a frosty wind to still the dark pools 
and whip the rustling sedges with its breath. 

Big and fair and ugly, almost grotesque, there 
was a dignity in this giant at the piano charming 
their ears like a second Pan, swaying them like 
reeds. 

He finished on a triumphant note, swung round 
on his seat and stared at Mary. "But that is ex- 
quisite !" she said. She felt the emotion in the room, 
was now able to be diverted by it. Jacob tense, 
alert, his nature all on fire; Hester tremulous, dis- 
turbed; Wollaston scowling, bursting with sombre 
resentment. 

She turned to Wollaston graciously, charmingly 
assured of an appreciation in him equal to if not sur- 
passing her own. "What do you think, Mr. Wol- 
laston?" 
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The eyes of the musician and the artist met, those 
of the former bright with defiance and the egotism of 
self-conscious genius. His look said that he intended 
to take his cue from Mary, that he wanted to and 
would stay. 

WoUaston turned his back. 

Mary was for a moment nonplussed, but the musi- 
cian was not. He sat down beside her on the big 
Early Victorian couch, rather more close to her than 
space necessitated. *'A dog in the manger,*' said he, 
"with no give and take in him. You would like to 
talk to me, and I would like to talk to you." 

"That's true," said Mary. She looked interested 
and faintly amused. Again she was aware of the 
dominance of a puck-like spirit that seemed bent 
upon her undoing in all eyes but her own. The con- 
sciousness that the surprised glances of the others 
played about herself and her companion lent zest to 
the social misadventure. 

His wild gaze appraised her, fled rotind the room, 
came back to her. He looked a little puzzled, then 
the solution to the problem came. "YouVe closed 
up like an oyster now the music's over. Some day 
ril play again for you." He threw back his head, 
gazed at the oaken beams as though he saw some 
sight there that held him tense, entranced. "I 
'aven't played so well for months." His tone in- 
vited questioning, demanded it. 
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"How is that?'' asked Mary. The ellipsed aitch 
had not offended her ear ; it was in keeping. 

"Oh, I don't know," he said lightly. "It's my own 
fault. Some day I may tell you." 

He was taking things very much for granted. 
"Tell me now," said Mary. 

He considered her deeply. "No, not yet, perhaps 
when my hold is stronger." 

"Stronger!" 

"Yes, I've made an impression. You'll find that 
out for yourself later on. I've a personality that 
swamps a roomful." 

Mary felt that this might have been ugly, boastful 
from other lips. 

He noted her changed countenance. "You don't 
like my saying that ?" 

She disclaimed any right to like or dislike. 

He nodded his head reassuringly. "I could stand 
a lot from you." 

"Oh," said Mary, not so much alarmed as non- 
plussed by his transparent sincerity. 

He addressed himself to the removal of some mud 
stains from his coat sleeve, his lips pursed up. She 
noticed a second time his frayed cuffs and worn 
tweeds. His hands were tremulous, big, strong 
capable hands, not quite clean. 

"You don't misunderstand," he said with a sud- 
den shrewd look into her eyes. "Why should you 
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pretend to? Women of your class albw themselves 
to be hedged about with conventions; then a man 
like myself comes into their lives, pushes his way in 
willy-nilly, and they try to pretend they don't like it 
—or they don't like it." 

"You don't mind pushing your way in," Mary 
said whimsically. 

"I don't know ; that depends. I only do it when 
I want to, when it's worth while. It needs an in- 
centive." He rose, having said his say as far as he 
was disposed to say it now. 

"Come and see me — ^any time," said Mary. She 
held out her firm white hand, still amused. 

"You're angry, you have no sense of humour," 
she said to Wollaston when he was gone. "This is 
the second time I've told you so to-night, you know." 

He stared at her a moment. He experienced some 
satisfaction in reserving the warning that hovered 
on his lips. "And Leverson didn't appreciate my 
perception of his wife's possibilities!" he thought. 
He saw a not improbable disillusionment for Mary, 
even some unpleasantness. "A sense of humour was 
not one of my fairy godmother's gifts to me," he 
answered. 

"You'll have to know him," said Mary. "I have 
made him free of the Four Winds." 

He laughed rather oddly. For the first time some- 
thing in his manner suggested a possibility that she 
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might have been unwise. What did Wollaston know 
about the musician ? 

"You will find him a decided acquisition," said he. 

"I wonder," said Mary. 
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It was decided that Wollaston should begin at 
once upon his portrait of Hester. As a rule Mary 
went with her when she sat for him; occasionally 
Jacob would propose himself. 

"It is, of course, going to be something excep- 
tional," said Mary more than once. 

"It may be," said Wollaston, "who knows." He 
was teased anew now that he came to convey the 
features of the young girl to canvas by that odd 
sense of familiarity that had plagued him when first 
he had met her. The initial attempts were tossed 
aside by him as worthless; he was aware of a dis- 
position to give the face an expression of experience 
that was not characteristic. His fourth trial re- 
sulted in an exaggeration of her youth, its appeal- 
ing charm. "This must do," he decided, and dis- 
carding a vital and more characteristic Hester, seized 
determinedly upon his brushes. 

"Is it allegorical?" Mary, a little surprised by 
this irresolution in an artist of sudden and violent 
intuitions, questioned. "It's Hester, certainly, but 
etherealised and yet " 

Her criticism was uninvited ; he broke away from 
it to pace the room angrily. 
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Mary went nearer. The face was very beautiful, 
but not more beautiful than Hester herself. It's sim- 
plicity had a disarming quality. "Yet there's some- 
thing in the eyes," she said suddenly, "it's sex, and 
that's wrong." She turned and looked at him a lit- 
tle curiously. "You know it's wrong. I hope you 
are going to be kind to Hester, kinder, at any rate, 
than you were to me." 

Mary Leverson could be very direct; it was a 
quality of late rescued from disuse. "It's not Hes- 
ter," she pursued with firmness. 

He seemed about to challenge, to deny. 

Mary was suddenly aware of a sense of outrage 
as disconcerting as it was unexpected. 

They could hear Hester's step on the stairs; she 
had remained behind for a moment to talk to Hilary 
and the old grandmother. 

"She's a fay, a spirit, if you like," said Mary. She 
seemed to enjoy his indecision, his curious failure of 
perception. "I'm beginning to find that out." 

He stared at her, perhaps she was right; at any 
rate she had the assurance of an oracle. 

Hester Stanton came into the room gravely. A 
moment before they had heard her laugh, now her 
eyes were clouded. She gave Wollaston her hand, 
sent Mary a sudden look, turned and went inconse- 
quently to the window. 

Wollaston had begun to set out his palette. That 
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Hester had refused to meet his eyes when she greeted 
him had set all his nerves on edge, ruffled his 
egotism. 

Mary, after a moment's indecision, went away. 
The door of the musician's room was open. "Mrs. 
Leverson," he called out as she passed by. 

She hesitated. She could see him standing at the 
open window, his back to the room ; he did not turn 
his head. "This is abominable," she thought. 
"Jacob would say he was impossible.'' But she 
went in. 

The piano lay open. Loose sheets were scattered 
on it and over the floor. "IVe been at work, you 
see," he said. "I want some one — any one — ^to 
listen to this ; it ought to move a god or a stone. I 
tried Hilary." 

Mary experienced the pang of an emotion she 
failed to understand. "I'll try to take her place," she 
said. 

He stared at her. Slowly amusement and compre- 
hension united to change the expression of his eyes. 
"You couldn't ; that's where the absurd part of your 
self-sufficiency comes in," he said. "Hilary's Hilary, 
and a separate and interesting entity, with every pre- 
tension that you and I have to being unique. We're 
all, as a matter of fact, unique. She can't take your 
place ; neither, if I may be permitted to say so, can 
you fill hers. But listen !" He crossed the room in 
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a stride or two, dashed the scattered sheets from the 
keys and lid, and dragged the piano stool closer. 
-Now " 

Mary listened where she stood, and for the first 
few moments she was both furiously angry and un- 
bearably humiliated. But these feelings could not 
retain possession under the coercion of the tempestu- 
ous dominance of the musician's genius. Resentful, 
protesting, she was yet overborne. 

When he had finished he swung round on his seat 
and laughed, and she knew he had defied her with 
intention before he expressed the challenge in words. 
"You hated me just then." 

Hated him! Mary had an unpleasant shock of 
surprise, but she rallied her forces. "That is very 
beautiful," she said, smiling. 

His hands had fallen on his knees. His head half 
turned to her, he commented, "Yes, it was." Then 
be began to laugh as might a child who had been 
indulging in a sly prank. "People have 'ated and 
loved me ; and I, too, have hated and loyed," he said. 
"It is the temperament of " 

Mary experienced that revulsion of feeling that 
had been hers upon a similar occasion of self-analy- 
sis on his part the first time they had met. But this 
time he did not apologise as he had done then, instead 
he proceeded. "The temperament of the artist. These 
things are transient like the emotion my music 
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awakens — ^the rush of a mountain stream in the 
darkness, the nightingale's frenzy. They are not 
meant to last You hadn't thought of that. This, 
that I have played to you, is just a little gust of love 
blowing out of the sky from God knows where, 
spending itself in beautiful fury, dying away into 
nothingness — from which it came." 

"Love never dies," said Mary. She was acutely 
conscious of banality, yet impelled to contradiction. 

He r^;arded her shrewdly. "It's what you want 
to think that you are saying to me. Love dies, and 
soon." He began to play again a fragment; as he 
played he talked, still looking at her. "Love is a 
kiss and its taking; a breath and its drawing; a 
smile in a woman's eyes." 

"Women's eyes often smile," said Mary, "but it 
doesn't always mean love." She could not be angry 
with him she realised. He was innocent of any in- 
tention to offend, if not unconscious of tmconven- 
tionality, at least minimising the effect of his com- 
ments by the sudden extreme matter-of-factness of 
his tone in reply to her assertion that love was im- 
mortal. 

He nodded, "That, of course, is true." He laughed 
whimsically, a little strangely. He was putting a 
question to himself, to her, though she did not know 
it. A moment or so since Hester Stanton, who had 
failed to find Hilary with the old grandmother, had 
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passed the musician's door to see him kiss his land- 
lady's granddaughter's red cheek. "A little gust of 
love blowing out of the sky." He doubted if the 
woman before him would see it as such, would un- 
derstand if she were to know. Was she likely to 
know? 

He was suddenly conscious, this artist in emo- 
tions, of a distinct fear that this beautiful woman 
would not, could not, understand yet He dared not 
tell her. If fate were kind, and surely she would be, 
since Mary had brought him back as if magically m 
the past few days a gift he had almost accepted as 
lost forever ! He did not think to love her, but she 
inspired him. 

He rose and began to pace about the room with an 
unrest that was contagious. "Have you thought 
what a farce it all is," he said suddenly, "the con- 
ventional world you're so busy helping to build ? In 
half a dozen minutes a man could knock it to bits for 
you if he liked, and between horror and ennui you'd 
be paralysed into a kind of admiring wonder for the 
vandal. That admiration and wonder lasts just as 
long as you're not bored." He gave her a penetrat- 
ing glance out of discreet eyes. ''YouVe not bored 
yet?" 

"No," said Mary Leverson. She had come to a 
pause by the sofa at the far end of the room. Here, 
the first time they had met, he had sat beside her. A 
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certain perversity, a temptation to trifle with the 
situation, provoked her to seat herself and glance up 
at him. "And I don't want to be," she added. "So 
you think Tm a conventionalist?" Her tone invited 
him to proceed. 

He stood at some little distance from her, regard- 
ing her both critically and with appreciation. He 
was at a loss to discover what her attraction for him 
might be; he sought for it now in a few moments of 
concentration that must have been embarrassing to a 
less self-possessed woman than Mary. He reflected 
in the uprising of an impious himiour, that he could 
very easily dissipate that gracious assurance that 
seemed to hedge her about, to lend her such a co- 
lossal unselfconsciousness. She was, indeed, the 
embodiment of that which his reason abhorred and 
his artistic sense deified; the finished product of a 
sane, cultured and advanced civilisation as well as 
the type of the universal mother. 

He came over to the couch and seated himself be- 
side her. His moods as variable as a simimer's 
breeze, but not as harmless, he suddenly caught her 
two hands in his fiercely, ejaculating, "If I could 
only see you there while I work I might do big 
things. You're inspiring. You're big and strong 
and alive, as the earth-mother is alive, as trees reach 
to the skies and penetrate far into the unknown, as 
roots strike deep into the soil, as summer comes with 
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her lap full of gifts/' His face was quite close to 
hers, his body ; she felt that he trembled. His eyes 
looked into hers, not seeing her, but through her a 
vision. She was not a woman to him, but a quick- 
ening power embodied in womanhood. A sense of 
adventure breathed upon her, she was conscious of 
self as he was not ; she was fully her own mistress 
and moved by a fatal curiosity to see deeper, if pos- 
sible to understand. 

"And here I am," she said in her beautiful, per- 
suasive voice, "if not for always." She did not at- 
tempt to release her hands, the strength of his grasp, 
innocent as it was of emotion, had stirred in her a 
latent weakness. There fled across her mind the 
thought that few, if any, would be able to appreciate 
the true position between the musician and herself. 
She did not ask herself if he understood. 

He had an impulse to tell her the story of his 
life, a curious one, stained with a hundred extrava- 
gances which realisation of his own genius had 
always excused for him. In vagrant fashion he had 
lived the life of many cities. He had made money 
from this fragment and from that thrown off in a 
fine frenzy, no sooner conceived and brought to 
fruition than forgotten. Sustained effort was beyond 
him. His mind was incapable of continuous con- 
centration. He had been and still was the despair 
of those who looked upon him as a potential factor 
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in fortune-making. He found with ease a market 
for his wares. He spent his money hke water. When 
all was gone he borrowed from his publishers until 
his credit with them was exhausted, when he re- 
sorted to drug-taking in an effort to drown his 
transient miseries. 

The past few weeks had witnessed an abnormal 
possession, and his room was littered with the result 
of his extraordinary vein. Several of those beautiful 
fragmentary fancies of his, jotted down on the backs 
of bills and dunning letters, he had thrust into en- 
velopes and sent away without identifying signature. 
"They know me," he argued. Others had fallen into 
the hands of Hilary and had served a useful pur- 
pose in lighting his fire. 

He looked now at Mary Leverson and wondered 
if she might yet be "A little gust of love blowing out 
of the sky." He thought not. He must retain her 
respect at all costs. Perhaps, though, it would be 
easier to demolish her prejudices. He thought, rather 
shrewdly, that he would be doing her husband a 
good turn. He was not unaccustomed to playing 
temporary providence to husbands. 
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Mary Leverson out of ennui and a perverse de- 
sire to punish Jacob for detaching himself from her 
had made a mistake. As the weather broke up, long 
dark evenings succeeded autumn's usurpation of the 
place of summer and a chill tang freshened the sea- 
breezes. Dalziel came often to the Four Winds. He 
had a talent for making himself at home, he had also 
the excuse and appeal of personality. He attached 
himself to Jacob with discrimination. With a con- 
siderable amount of quiet persistence he set about 
to exploit the other man. Toward Hester he was 
neutral. Save when she sang to his accompaniment 
she did not exist for him. 

"The young girl, I've never had any use for her/' 
he said to Mary. 

"One can see that," she answered. 

WoUaston and Hester were drawn close in a bond 
that had in it an element of consolation for Hester. 
Wollaston forced her confidences, and she was soon 
talking to him of her inner thoughts. For the musi- 
cian she had little liking, his personality repulsed 
her, and she trembled when he came into a room 
where she was. When he talked to Mary she in- 
stinctively mistrusted him and thought of the kiss 
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she had witnessed between him and Hilary. By com- 
parison with him Wollaston gained. Wollaston, hat- 
ing him, was yet indd>ted to him for Hester's change 
of attitude toward himself. The yoimg girl was 
gradually being drawn under the dominance of the 
artist's personality, his passion. A touch of that 
sweet unreason that has prompted women from the 
beginning of time to play with fire lent, now that 
Wollaston had ceased to importune so roughly, a 
curious zest to the clash of their wills. 

The yotmg girl, a little dull with Fenndl and Gar- 
field gone, began to be pleasantly aware of the power 
she had over Wollaston. She forgot she had dis- 
liked the artist. 

Wollaston had never attempted to repeat his kiss, 
he had never referred to it. There he was wise. She 
hoped he had forgotten it and he gave her no rea- 
son to think that he had not. 

These sittings to him made the major portion of 
her days' happenings. Jacob and Mary did not en- 
tertain ; here and there, dotted up and down the coast, 
were a few stray acquaintances. They made peri- 
odic calls which were not encouraged. "We've come 
down here to rusticate," Jacob, resentful, had said 
more than once when a caller was unusually impor- 
tunate in efforts to annex the Four Winds' party. 
He talked now less with the young girl than had 
been his custom in the first days of her visit. About 
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this time he seemed to retire into the background of 
their lives. But the memory of his initial kindness 
remained always before her, so that she would not 
be rebuffed by his new-found reserve. If she could 
not understand Jacob, she could at least make de- 
mands upon him that were impossible with any other. 

She did not know, how could she, that he was en- 
gaged in recollection of the determined stand Mary 
had taken toward his interference with her free- 
dom, that he was attempting to tmravel the mystery 
of the sudden disunion of their lives. His affection 
for Mary had never been of a limiting, crippling 
character ; he had trusted her implicitly. He trusted 
her now. He was not aware, so completely had he 
and she come to differences, of the change that had 
taken place in her attitude of mind. It would have 
surprised and annoyed him could he have known 
that her chaperonage of Hester was discharged by 
her presence under the same roof with the young girl 
and the artist. For constantly the musician, in the 
middle of a sitting, came to the studio to claim 
Mary's clemency in giving his compositions her ear. 

The artist did not quarrel with the arrangement. 
He reserved his judgment, looking at Mary a little 
curiously. He was not blind, he divined the gradual 
fusing here of the elements of a tragedy. Perhaps 
had Mary not once amused herself at his expense he 
might have spoken the half dozen words that must 
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convince Lcvcrson's wife of the worthlessness of the 
creature to whom she had, against all disapproval, 
extended her patronage. Mary Leverson misunder- 
stood the position he felt assured ; she was so much 
grande dame she believed she could afford an indis- 
cretion of this sort. But no woman with a man of 
Dalziel's kind was grande dame enough for that. 
With some humour he anticipated Mary's inevitable 
enlightenment and Jacob's disapproval. He won- 
dered if, before this comedy was ended, she would 
more than justify his portrait. His vanity almost 
desired that she might. 

To-day the portrait of Hester approached com- 
pletion. He knew that it was good. Mary Lever- 
son's criticism had influenced him. A fifth beginning 
had found him in his stride at last ; this was indeed 
Hester Stanton who looked down upon him from 
the canvas, a dawning womanhood in her eyes. 

He went to the window, stood looking out upon 
the garden and orchard of the inn. A fine rain 
drifted against the panes, the sky was dun-coloured, 
the light execrable. He felt assured that Hester 
would not come to-day. He lit his pipe, threw open 
half of the casement and hasped it. An autumnal 
scent was wafted to him on the clean fresh air, with 
it the sound of Dalziel's piano. The musician was 
in vein. Now and then he sang a snatch in a harsh, 
raucous voice, hopelessly out of tune. The words 
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of the verses to which his music were set detached 
themselves from the accompaniment; they were 
beautiful, haunting words, incongruous on such lips. 

Wollaston thought of Hester Stanton, fitted them 
to her, frowned. 

He could hear the clatter of Hilary in the kitchen, 
the passage, the bar. She came out now and stood 
a moment in the soft rain, listening. Then she 
glanced up at the musician's window. There was a 
mingling of doglike faithfulness and abasement in 
her eyes. The artist noted it, the poise of her fig- 
ure, the unmistakable betrayal of a new, a fatal 
knowledge in her eyes. "She loves him," he thought, 
and still gazed, musing upon the eternal mystery of 
sex. Here was knowledge; later would come real- 
isation of love's foolish prodigality, that prodi- 
gality's punishment. 

He thought he would like to paint her so. "The 
Woman" must be his title for her, the embodiment 
of nature's folly and wisdom. 

He thought of the musician with contempt. He 
had taken lightly, would cast back in the same spirit. 
This was the artistic temperament of which Mary 
had once spoken to him. He looked back upon his 
own life. He might have taken often enough ; he had 
not. 

The mood of the musician in the room below 
changed. Loud, thunderous notes struck through the 
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sleep of the old inn, raising the echoes. Wild, tem- 
pestuous, unrestrained, and fiercely dominating, the 
fretted spirit of the player seemed embodied in that 
discordant protest against the sulky day. 

Then, as suddenly as it had risen, the storm died. 
There was the sound of some heavy object thrown 
down, the deep boom of a man's laugh, and the 
pleasant murmur of a woman's voice — Mary Lev- 
erson's. 

"No, don't move, we're not staying. We have 
only come in to make apologies to Mr. Wollaston for 
the bad light, Miss Stanton and I. We're out for a 
tramp across the marshes. I really mustn't stay." 
A pause, Hester's voice, then Mary's again. "Well, 
then, just while you run up to the studio, Hester." 

"I shan't be long," said Hester. Her voice came 
up to Wollaston, clear and with a ring of laughter 
in it. 

She came lightly up the stairs. He could hear her 
humming to herself a little gay song. . 

He returned to the window. He waited there for 
her to open the door and enter. A swift rush of 
anger intimidated him. It seemed as if with the en- 
trance of the young girl it must find expression. 
Love and hate in a serious contest were almost 
equally matched; he hardly knew which was the 
stronger. When she actually entered he did not 
turn his head. 
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For a moment she had hesitated outside the door ; 
he knew that. He knew that she was looking tow- 
ard him now. In the pause, as he did not move, 
she came forward. **Good-morning, how bad-tem- 
pered your back looks," she said. The door behind 
her she had left open. A little draught from the 
window caught and closed it. 

Then Wollaston spoke, "You're not coming in. 
You mean just to leave your message and go ?" he 
said. His tone was grim, intensely accusative, a 
return to their first wrangling. 

Hester hesitated. She looked straight back at 
him, knitting her brows. Then she began to laugh. 

The wind had flushed her cheeks, her face was 
damp and fresh from the soft rain, and her eyes 
seemed to reflect the clear, beautiful wonder of the 
morning. She looked and felt dauntless. His mood 
could hardly touch the edge of her comprehension at 
this moment, with the boom of the tide still in her 
ears, the immensity of the shore before her eyes, the 
bigness and serenity of nature sweeping through 
mind and heart, dwarfing by comparison his own lit- 
tle life and hers. "You're cross and rude, and on 
such a perfect day !" she cried. "If it's because I'm 
late, the light's bad, so I thought you wouldn't ex- 
pect me. We have been down on the shore, Mary 
and I, watching the tide come in in that big, sweep- 
ing curve just by the coast guards'. I've stacked a 
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btindle of driftwood against the sheltered side of it; 
to-night we'll light a bonfire behind the Four Winds 
for Guy Fawkes and in honour of Mr. Garfield's 
coming down at the end of the week." She was 
radiant. 

He stared at her. There rushed over him the 
thought that if she could so care for Garfield there 
should be hope for himself. "You're glad," he said 
roughly, in a kind of desperate repossession of him- 
self, turning away to find his palette. 

She came close, her face glowing. "Why not?" 
she asked. "Of course, I am glad. He knew my 
mother, and so—" 

"If he did ! / know you; doesn't that mean any- 
thing? I've stayed here to be near you, and what do 
you give me? Garfield comes and you haven't a 
word for me !" 

"I didn't ask you to stay," cried Hester. She 
stamped her foot. "Why, I hate you! I told you 
so in the beginning. I — " She halted, stood star- 
ing at him. 

They remained motionless, the man and the young 
girl, each seeking to read in the eyes of the other a 
new, disquieting look ; Wollaston yielding to, Hester 
shrinking from, the force of a mutual passionate at- 
traction. 

Hester paled, her hands fell, and a mist swam be- 
fore her eyes. She tried to repeat to herself the 
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words WoUaston had wrung from her in her repu- 
diation of any claim he might think he had upon 
her. She knew now definitely that she did not hate 
him, could never have hated him. 

She turned her back upon him, went to the 
window and stood there looking out into the wind- 
swept day. If he were to come behind her now 
and kiss her as in the sea-mist, what would she 
do? 

She did not know! She was a little afraid, 
and yet the thought that he might do this did not 
displease her. 

She began to count the trees in the orchard. Five, 
ten, fifteen, when she reached twenty, if he did not 
speak, she would go ! Twenty ! 

"I don't hate you," she said suddenly. "I don't 
know why I said I did. I think you made me say it. 
And nothing will make me not glad that Stephen 
Garfield is coming down soon." 

Wollaston did not answer her. 

She went to the door, stood a moment, puzzled, 
undecided, slipped out. 

She passed Hilary on the stair. She was stooping 
over the contents of a great linen basket in the angle 
of the landing upon which stood the door of the 
musician's room. Hester paused to speak to her, to 
pass a slim hand caressingly over the beautiful fine 
linen. Hilary's face was deeply flushed and her eyes 
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resentful; it was with difficulty she answered the 
young girl with courtesy. 

"But you're quite breathless, Hilary," Hester said, 
"with carrying these heavy sheets." 

Hilary cast upon her a suspicious glance. She 
caught up her basket, and with a hand on the bannis- 
ters began to go heavily down the broad stairs. 
"Tain't that, miss," she said unwillingly, "I got a 
stitch in my side them days." 

Mary Leverson came out of the musician's room 
at the sound of voices ; the door had been standing 
halfHDpen. She and Hester followed Hilary down 
into the grandmother's parlour. The old woman 
was garrulous as ever. Mary, while Hester wan- 
dered round the room, talked to the grandmother 
in a desultory way. 

The old woman looked at her visitor shrewdly, 
an indulgent smile on her lips, the understand- 
ing and the interest of an old age that has 
weathered all life's storms but the last lit her faded 
blue eyes. 

Mary met her smile with serenity, with imcon- 
sciousness. She was glad to remain here for a few 
moments; after the strain of the few tempestuous 
moments with the musician, who was in a captious 
humour to-day, the gentle flow of the grandmother's 
feeble voice was grateful to her. 

When the two visitors were gone the old woman 
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said to Hilary, *There be a child on the way; she'll 
be knowing soon." 

The girl stared at her, whitening, then went on 
piling up a second basketful of linen. 

The old grandmother began to count the stitches 
of her knitting. When she had come to the end of 
them, she glanced up again. "You never was a maid 
to talk, Hilary," she said. 
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That night Hester wrote to Stephen Garfield a 
strange and passionate letter, full of profound glad- 
ness in his coming. The visit of the morning to the 
Bell Inn had resulted in Dalziel's overtaking Mary 
and herself in their tramp across the marshes. Mary 
and her companion had, to the young girl, talked 
strangely ; once or twice a little flutter of instinctive 
fear had fled across her spirit and she had wished 
herself away. 

The musician had been in an exalted mood. He 
had talked wildly and at random. Often he had 
looked strangely at Mary. Some of his remarks 
haunted Hester. She felt the underlying license of 
the mind in which they originated whilst incapable 
of passing judgment on him. "How can Mary al- 
low him to look at her like that ?" she thought. And 
again, **Why should he touch her hand when he gave 
her that spray of gorse? His own hands are not quite 
clean and — " Her thoughts fled on, the tentative 
thoughts of youth that questions crudely in its 
attempt to understand. She remembered how 
she had seen him kissing Hilary. The girl's 
face had been beautiful, her cheeks all stained 
with colour, her eyes cast down. Would he 
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marry Hilary some day? She guessed that he 
would not. 

A hundred questions thronged her mind. She was 
not ignorant of evil, but of the light coming and 
going of desire in such as Dalziel, its very existence. 

With the fall of night the day had cleared. She 
could see Jacob in the yard at the back of the Four 
Winds, piling up driftwood for the bonfire, the 
groom and yard-boy helping him. Her letter was 
finished, the last of many she had written to Stephen. 
Little, crude, inexpressive letters, not unlike herself. 
She did not know, how should she, that Stephen Gar- 
field secretly cherished them. They had come to 
mean much in the life of the big man. 

Behind her Mary and Wollaston sat by the fire; 
save for its light and that of the lamp upon her writ- 
ing-table the room was in darkness, so that they 
might the better see the figures in the yard outside. 
Now and then as she glanced up she caught Wollas- 
ton's eyes upon her. The expression in them was 
curious, sombre, yet triumphant, as if some measure 
of hope were his. 

She had heard Mary say, "So the portrait is al- 
most finished." 

She heard him answer, "Yes.'* 

To-night he seemed human, in some measure 
younger. What had happened to him ? 

Mary Leverson, herself not altogether free from a 
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sense of expectancy, felt the stir in the air, re- 
sponded to it. 

Now Jacob and his satellites had lit the fire and the 
first clean tongue of flame shot upward, was twisted 
into a spiral by the light wind, gathered strength 
and volume. At once the yard and buildings were 
illumined, the faces of Jacob and the others. 

"Finished, Hester?" Mary asked, and rose and 
went to one of the windows and unhasped it and 
stepped across the threshold. 

WoUaston lingered, came near and looked down 
upon the young girl. 

She stretched her arms along the table, her hands 
clasped, and looked up at him with distracting frank- 
ness. 

He stooped and blew out the light that betrayed 
them to those outside. His hands suddenly caught 
hers, held them firmly, and under them her letter 
to Garfield. Wordless he kissed her passionately, 
fiercely. Not for nothing had he been promising 
himself this for the past hour. He was done with 
wisdom, prudence, once and for all; he was going 
to win her against Garfield, against the world. 
"Wake up, Hester !" he said, "and understand." He 
had followed his instincts and had taken rough pos- 
session. 

Then came Mary's voice, "Coming, Hester?" 

"You go," Hester said to Wollaston imperatively, 
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and pushed him from her, but gently. She sat for a 
few moments quite still where he had left her. Then 
absently she thrust her letter to Garfield between the 
pages of the blotter on the writing-table and rose. 
She repeated to herself WoUaston's words, '*Wake 
up, Hester, and understand." She was face to face 
with the tragedy of his demand, a blind impulse in 
herself responsive to it, another warning her against 
him. 

The party outside was augmented by the arrival 
of Dalziel when she joined it. He came across the 
yard to speak to Mary. The expression of his eyes 
was strange. The exaltation of the morning had not 
left him. "IVe been able to do nothing since I left 
you," he said to her, not lowering his voice or glanc- 
ing at the young girl beside her. "Everything's gone 
wrong to-day. I feel as if I'd never play again or 
jot down a note. Can't you help me?" 

Mary Leverson hesitated. She experienced a 
sense of coercion. She stood looking at the smoul- 
dering heart of the bonfire, her face turned from the 
speaker. All afternoon she had paced to and fro in 
her own room, the prey to an extraordinary remorse. 
For what? She did not know. Dalziel had done 
nothing, nor had she done anything, and yet — the 
strange, stirring demoralising walk of the morning 
across the marshes, his looks rather than his words 
had left her with a thousand vague accusations 
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kncxrking at the door of conscience and of heart. 
She was intimidated. Suddenly this strong woman 
was the victim of a mental and physical panic of 
helplessness. A word, a look, an action had brought 
her, like some terror-stricken animal pulled up sweat- 
ing on the edge of a precipice, face to face with the 
reality of the musician's entity. She saw him for 
what he was, and yet could not retreat. Her reason 
remained clear, her power of argument unimpaired, 
her judgment of him curiously impersonal. And yet? 
"How can I help you?" she questioned. She was 
outwardly calm. 

"I don't know. Wait." He left her side. 

Jacob joined her. "They are standing down there 
by the gates, Mary ; a crowd of lads and men from 
the Sluice and the coast-guards'. We might have 
them in? What do you think? They would like 
it." He was so kind, so courteous, so unsuspecting! 
And yet, what was there to suspect? She was an- 
gered and startled by the inexplicable sense of decep- 
tion that had since morning poisoned her conscious- 
ness. She had not wronged Jacob— yet Dalziel's 
strange looks and manner ! "Jacob, what is wrong 
with you ?" she asked, her hand on his arm. "What 
have I done?" 

It was the wrong moment. Both knew it. He bit 
his lip, surprised, a little irritated. The flash of tem- 
per in his eyes seemed to whip up her pride, stiffen it. 
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"Yes, send for them, if it would please them," she 
answered. She looked suddenly tired, dispirited, 
unlike herself. 

"Are you well?" he asked. "You were walking 
in the morning." A little line caught his brows to- 
gether, a pang of anxiety shot through him. Of 
late, he imagined, she had often at the end of a long 
day seemed tired and unlike herself. During the ten 
years of their married life she had never once ailed. 

His tone brought a rush of tears to Mary's eyes 
and she turned away, ashamed of such weakness in 
herself, hardly answering him. "But I'm not going 
to be ill," she said to herself. None the less, she had 
of late been out of sorts and suffering from depres- 
sion. 

She felt suddenly cold and told Wollaston so. He 
went into the house and brought out a heavy fur 
driving coat and wrapped it about her, returned to 
the house again and brought her a chair and set it in 
an angle of the outbuildings, where she might be 
screened from the wind. 

The little crowd were streaming up to the gates 
now. Hester approached her and came to a pause 
by her side. The young girl was unusually silent. 
Mary, preoccupied by her own thoughts, hardly real- 
ised her presence. "How happy they are, and how 
thoughtless," said Hester musingly. She caught 
sight of Hilary's face among them. The young 
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woman walked alone. She looked about her in a pur- 
poseful way until her eyes fell on Dalziel ; then her 
face changed. The expression upon it was curious, 
it puzzled the young girl. It was relieved, and again 
it was furious. "Have they quarrelled?" she won- 
dered. She saw that the musician did not betray any 
consciousness of Hilary's nearness. He threw the 
light driftwood onto the fire with lowering brows. 
Once or twice he spoke to some of the other women, 
who, with shawls wrapped about their heads and 
shoulders, had come up with the men, attracted by 
the glare, which could be seen for miles around the 
flat marshland. They answered him with a laugh, 
occasionally a shrill sally. The men looked at him in 
a scornful kind of way. 

Mary Leverson was aware that all the time his 
thoughts were on the quiet comer where she sat, that 
he had marked it. She was angered with herself 
that she should know that this was so, that the knowl- 
edge should stir her curiosity anew. What did he 
think of her ? She wanted to know. She must know. 
She felt in some inexplicable way that a crisis had 
come in their relations. There was one thing, what- 
ever happened, that he must be made to understand 
fully. Why, when he had touched her hand, held it 
a moment in the morning, had she not drawn it away 
and shown him? Where had she been, where was 
she drifting? Had he thought her only foolish, or 
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willing to be something more than foolish, when his 
eyes had so strangely questioned hers? It was ab- 
surd and it was monstrous that she should have 
those thoughts. He must be made to understand. 
The whole thing was ridiculous. Had he not him- 
self from the beginning commented upon her class 
and its prejudices and fetiches, its rigid exclusion 
of such as himself from among those who must be 
taken seriously? 

Mary Leverson was not aware of a supreme lack 
of humour in all this. She was merely upon the 
first serious sounding of an alarm attempting to re- 
turn to an ambush which she did not realise the en- 
emy now felt himself in a position to exploit with 
success. She might retreat, Dalziel was in the hu- 
mour to pursue, having made observations of her 
position and his own. There was one contingency 
alone upon which he had not counted, a contingency 
as little apprehended by Mary as by himself. "A 
little gust of love blowing out of the sky." Mary 
Leverson was not aware that she was in danger of 
becoming that. 

Now Hester left her side and the musician took 
her place. 

"These have spoiled it," he said, and by a move- 
ment of his hands included the crowd. 

The air was cold, his eyes were bright and his 
cheeks flushed. "Out there," he said, pointing to 
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the sea, "this must look wonderful. Will you 
come?" 

"And the others?" she questioned. 

"I don't want to think of the others, nor do you, 
really. They would spoil it if they came. Will you 
come with, me or are you afraid it won't do ?" 

"I don't know." She did not look up at him. Her 
eyes were upon the great fire, the moving figures that 
passed between her and it, the darkly clouded sky. 
"Of course, you know," she said, "I have been mak- 
ing an exception. But no!" she began again, sur- 
prised by her own hesitancy, her sense of insecurity, 
her inability to leave things just as they were, "I 
feel as if you had not quite understood that I am 
your friend. I have liked to talk to you. I have 
wanted to hear your ideas about things — ^music, 
yourself, the world. Perhaps you have not under- 
stood?" 

"How?" He was smiling to himself. 

"It has been very pleasant," said Mary decisively. 

"Has been! You are tired of it, then?" 

"I?" Was it true, was she tired of it?" 

He was silent a moment. She could not imagine 
what his thoughts might be; she had never been 
good at guessing. She hoped she had not hurt him ; 
it was going to be quite easy to end the matter, so 
easy that it looked as if she had been a silly, hyster- 
ical schoolgirl, manufacturing an excitement out of 
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nothing. A pang of disappointment seized her. 
*1'11 come," she said. 

"Fm tired, too," he conceded. 

They found a boat beached on the shore. He 
dragged and pulled it down to the water's edge, 
helped her into it and pulled out with long, sure 
strokes. The sea was like a moving grey carpet un- 
der them; landward the dull November sky was 
aglow with the warm reflection of the bonfire. The 
tide was on the turn and carried them out swiftly. 
The air was chill, but Mary's cloak was thick and 
hooded. 

Dalziel was unusually silent, as was Mary herself. 
She could see his face, not quite clearly, in the 
luminous gloom. She regarded it curiously. So he 
was tired, too ? 

"Let us go no farther," she said. "You 
were right; from here it has all the romance and 
unreality of something outside life. I am glad I 
came." 

"Thought it was indiscreet?" 

She laughed. "Perhaps." 

He was still pulling outward absently, almost as 
if he had not heard her request. "IVe got to tell 
you about myself, now," he said. His tone was odd ; 
it suggested something to follow, something of im- 
portance both to herself and him. It passed her by. 
Imperturbably and with a sense of security that 
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was as acute as it was extraordinary, "If it will 
please you," she said. 

"It will explain me," said he. He shipped his 
oars and changed his position, settling himself more 
comfortably. "When you began to play with me 
you had not played before. I knew it from the be- 
ginning," he said suddenly. 

Mary Leverson was jarred. She was not alarmed. 
She waited. Since she had accepted his offer of an 
adventure she had had time to guess that his egotism 
would find it necessary to explain the coincidence of 
his tiring with her own. She had been prepared to 
find him proving his lack of breeding in this; but 
she was a little surprised by his attack. "That is 
true," she said quietly. 

"Some people might say I was taking an unfair 
advantage on that account. I don't know. I'll leave 
you to decide. Just now you said you had tired, and 
I said I had tired, too. I understood and you did 
not. I'm going to explain." His voice had changed, 
the exaltation of the morning had crept into it ; his 
hand sought for and caught hers. He held it, though 
she tried to draw it away. Pressing it upon his knee, 
he leaned forward and kissed her more than once. 
He did not desist at her exclamation, nor at her 
fierce attempt to withdraw herself. He released her 
and said triumphantly, "You wanted that !" 

Mary Leverson was white to the lips. She knew 
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that what he had said was true. She remained quite 
still, stunned by a knowledge that was the more 
humiliating because she knew now that this man did 
not love her. He had kissed her because she wanted 
it ! And all the time, self-deceived, she had been ask- 
ing herself what he desired of her! In a moment her 
pride and intolerance were torn from her; she saw 
herself in this man's eyes. He was offering to be 
for her "A little gust of love blowing out of the sky." 

She found her voice, strangely altered and harsh 
with the pain of a truth that seared. "That is true, 
too." 

He had slipped back to his seat and was staring 
out across the water. Her words startled him ; her 
amazing integrity lost for him the thread of his 
musing. "You love me," he added. And then, 
"Women have loved me. You conventional men and 
women have your fancies and your prejudices; one 
is that the man must make the advance. But more 
often than not he has first read it in the woman's 
eyes. It is the women who throw their hearts away. 
Why be ashamed that yours is mine? While it's 
mine I shall take care of it and you will inspire me. 
I shall do big things again. You will sit and listen 
to me, your soul in your eyes." He would have 
taken her hand again, but she drew it away. 

She seemed to hear herself saying to him, "And 
then? Afterward?" The while she asked herself, 
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"Why do I not hate him ? I must." She knew now 
that from the beginning of their strange relationship 
a prescience of this had been upon her. 

"Afterward? You will wake up and go. Love 
comes and goes." 

"Love!" said Mary, and surely few would have 
recognised the voice as hers. 

"Call it what you will," said he, 

Mary Leverson said, "Take me back." 

But he did not intend to do that, and he told her 
so. He began to argue with her. "What do you 
mean to do?" 

She did not know — ^yet. She knew that if he used 
the argument of touch she must give in to him ; his 
lips on hers had proved to her her weakness. Her 
thoughts, strange inconsistency, since for the past 
months they had been divided, turned to Jacob with 
regret. 

She was startled by a splash in the water, another. 
Something floated by the boat's side, an oar. She 
cried out, "How? Why?" half rising, not fully real- 
ising what he had done, yet apprehensive. 

"I can't take you back now," said Ralph Dalziel. 
"You wanted to get away from things. Some one 
had to do it for you. The bigger, freer, fuller life 
lies outside all this." He looked toward the shore, 
now distant, its outlines blurred. "We'll get out 
before the turn of the tide." 
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Mary Leverson did not answer him, a deadly 
faintness had seized upon her. The figure of her 
companion seemed to recede. The lights on the land 
were blotted out. Her companion's voice. . . . 

The musician leaned across and touched her hand. 
It was very cold and inert ; he began to chafe it, sud- 
denly alarmed. When after some moments she did 
not recover consciousness his emotional temperament 
began to picture a series of more or less painful end- 
ings to this adventure. 

He had not suspected Mary of such a feminine 
weakness as this. 
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"I don't understand/' said Jacob Leverson. "I'm 
not usually dull. What is all this about, Mary?" 

Mary had sent for him, since he would not come 
to her room. He stood by the window, his back to 
the room, looking out. "Why won't he look at me?" 
thought Mary. She lay on a couch at the foot of 
her bed. She had insisted upon rising. "Fm not 
going to frighten my husband," she had said to the 
doctor, who had just gone. 

Bob Hesketh had left behind him news that must 
once have overwhelmed Mary Leverson's heart with 
thankfulness and joy, both for Jacob and herself. 

Now there was a crowd of explanations and 
reser\'ations between this glad confession and the 
man who stood by the window waiting for enlighten- 
ment as to the meaning of her desire to see him here. 

What was she to say, to do? That she was to 
become a mother had in a moment changed her 
whole spiritual outlook, achieved a moral revolution. 
She lay and stared at Jacob, to whom she owed 
everything, even to her salvation from herself at the 
eleventh hour, for she knew now that but for this 
she must have yielded to the temptation of the past 
night. Slowly, as she gazed, there filtered through 
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her mind recollection of the first years of their mar- 
riage, his affection for her, his simple pride in her. 
She knew that she had embodied his ideal; and at 
first that had pleased and gratified her. After a 
time she had despised him a little for it, for the ex- 
traordinary reasonableness of his demands. Then 
she had suddenly realized that these demands were 
reasonable because he had sought consolation else- 
where ; she had not accused him at the time. After- 
ward she had known he had abandoned the tem- 
porary effort to make himself independent of her, 
and a tacit reconciliation had bound them again. 
Finally, after their arrival at the Four Winds, 
she had withdrawn herself a second time, and this 
time he had accepted the inevitable. This child of 
hers would be the fruit of that reconciliation which 
had been the precursor of a greater breach. Would 
Jacob find it atonement for a spiritual unfaith- 
fulness in herself, which in the reaction following 
these past few weeks of anxiety and unrest she now 
saw standing between herself and the father of her 
child? 

In setting out to punish Jacob for her own discon- 
tent and resentment against the fates she had pun- 
ished herself. How could she explain that to him? 

Mary Leverson was not an analytical woman. 
Her mind presented no subtleties for her elucidation. 
She was quite certain that the attraction that had 
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drawn her to the musician was definitely ended in the 
moment when she knew she was to be the mother of 
Jacob's child. She was Jacob's now, irremediably 
and sacredly. The appeals, the sophistries, the de- 
mands of the second in a now inexplicable imbroglio 
of discontent and artificial emotionalism, were so 
much unsightly debris abandoned by the backwash 
of the wave that had threatened to engulf her life 
in that of the musician. 

Would Jacob see it as such ? 

Once he had accused her of a silent criticism of 
himself. She had not been able to deny it She had 
not tried to deny. She had not looked to a possible 
day when she might regret bitterly the unprovoked 
hurt to sensibilities finer than her own, and therefore 
seemingly tedious when the face of love had con- 
cealed itself. Had she ceased to love Jacob, or only 
come perilously near to it? She could not tell, so 
cold was her heart to those about her at this moment. 

The musician's call to her! Had that been love? 
She knew that it had not been. What had he said of 
it? "Call it what you will." 

Love was immortal. She had once, conscious of 
banality, told him so. He had seen love as "A little 
gust blowing out of the sky." And even then, imder 
the spell of his personality, his genius, she had only 
half denied the light estimate. Just so, to him, were 
many scarred — once sacred — ideals of hers at which 
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he had gibed unrebuked. He had diverted her, fallen 
in with her mood of unrest, played upon it. She 
had come very close to the debatable land where 
good and evil were with difficulty disassociated. 

That kiss upon her lips had been a treachery to 
Jacob ; yet in the moment of its receiving hardly real- 
ised as a treachery even to herself. The musician 
had said, "You wanted that!" It had been true, in- 
conceivable as it might appear! She had wanted it. 
The knowledge that she had wanted it was to stand 
fast always at the door of her heart in Jacob's de- 
fence against insidious criticism — ^the price of knowl- 
edge. 

But she did not know that now, nor did Jacob, 
waiting for explanation, the dissipation of his first 
doubt of her int^frity. 

She curbed an impulse to ask him to come away 
from the window. She wished he had not looked, 
and seemed to feel, out of place here alone with her. 
There was a comfortable chair by the fire; she had 
always accepted it as his ; she had told the maid to 
set it there before she sent for him. She wanted to 
ask him to take it, then felt that that must appear 
to him later, when her confession was ended, as an 
attempt to propitiate him. She was still debating 
the foolish little point when he crossed the room 
and seated himself in the chair. He said suddenly, 
"Mary, I wish you would tell me what you really see 
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in this fellow. He has been about the Four Winds 
a good deal in the last few months; he has made 
himself very much at home all over the place ; he has 
monopolised more than a little of your time and at- 
tention; and finally, he blunders you into a foolish 
and dangerous adventure that is no credit to himself 
and extremely annoying for you." 

Extremely annoying! Was that all? 

Mary Leverson hesitated. She turned her head 
and glanced at him. He was leaning a little forward 
looking into the heart of the fire. He looked tired, 
dispirited ; but he met her eyes at once, and with a 
question in his own that disabused her of all uncer- 
tainty. 

"Jacob," said Mary. She tasted fear and found it 
bitter. She saw for the first time the height of the 
barrier she had erected between herself and him. 
Would her confession but strengthen and add to it? 
She pursued in a desperate voice, "I want you to 
know it was no blunder. He had thrown the oars 
over the sides. He intended to compromise me. But 
for your coming out to look for us, but for Hilary's 
seeing us start in the boat " 

Jacob Leverson said, "I knew. Why did you 
come back with me, then. You must have given him 
some right to think. You " 

"Yes," said Mary Leverson, "I am to blame." 

The room was very still. The dull beating of her 
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own heart, the irrelevant tinkle of a cinder on the 
tiled hearth, the closing of a door somewhere far 
away in the other part of the house seemed loud to 
her. She was hurting Jacob, she was hurting her- 
self. But he must never come back to this moment 
feeling he had not fully realised it before he forgave 
her. Perhaps he would not forgive her. 

Jacob Leverson experienced a pang of the most 
acute and bitter disillusionment; he had believed in 
Mary. She saw his hands clench themselves on the 
arms of his chair, felt the rigour that passed over 
him. "J^icob!" she called out sharply, and half 
rose. 

But at her movement he seemed to shrink away. 

'*He thought," she said then, but could not utter the 
words. "He was not to blame," she added, "believe 
that, Jacob." Her mind, logical, pitiless in its self- 
condemnation, found no palliation for her own folly. 
Yet for Jacob's own sake and for the child's she 
must attempt an explanation. "You remember, I 
was restless, dissatisfied. I knew you disapproved 
of him ; that made me want to know him. I wanted 
to play with fire. He told me so himself." 

"What do you want me to do?" Jacob Leverson 
asked. "I brought you back here ; there's no scandal, 
it was a misadventure. If you would rather part, if 
you care for him " 

"Do you want me to go to him?" Mary returned. 
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"Is there any reason why you should?" he said 
quietly. 

The words, uttered without emotion, yet with a di- 
rectness that permitted of no misconception as to 
his meaning, were but a portion of her punishment. 

"No,'' she said. 

He rose and paced the room. He had accepted 
her statement without question, but their position 
was not yet clear to him. He could not bring him- 
self a second time to ask her if she loved Dalziel, 
and yet it was her answer to that question that must 
decide the course they would pursue. 

Mary Leverson began suddenly to tell him the 
story. 

He listened to it in silence to the end. Of the com- 
ing child she had not spoken, she would not have 
his forgiveness for its sake. She had not realised 
until she put it into words how extraordinary had* 
been her own part in all this. It might have been 
the story of another woman. She felt she had indeed 
descended in his eyes from the pedestal upon which 
he had placed her. But Jacob, in this very integrity 
of hers, this incapacity to seek to palliate, found con- 
solation and some assurance of healing for the blow 
those words of hers dealt. 

"Would you like to go back to town?" he asked 
when she had finished. "Shall I go away for a 
time? I don't yet fully understand." He looked 
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perturbed, anxious, something more; she was sud- 
denly aware of his loneliness during all this. While 
she had, engrossed, been drifting from him he had 
suffered. She asked herself did she want him to 
leave her, as he suggested. She knew that she did. 
Once she would have answered truthfully. "Yes," 
reasonably aware of the wisdom of a separation for 
a time. Now she halted; he must stay because he 
wished to stay, and because she owed it to him to 
prove to him that Dalziel was nothing to her. 
"There is no reason why you should go," she said 
with a new note in her voice — ^hesitancy and appeal. 
"I want you to stay." She made a movement invit- 
ing him to come near. 

That he hesitated was for a moment intolerable. 

"Jacob !" she said, adding words to the unspoken 
invitation. 

Her eyes were full of tears. He knelt beside the 
couch and dried them. His face was close to hers. 
Her tears and the suggestion of submission she of- 
fered made havoc of the past few months' negation 
of the claims of his love upon him. He kissed her. 

Mary Leverson drew his head down upon her 
breast. Her heart was too full for words. A great 
danger had loomed up in her life, she had come close 
to shipwreck ; and as suddenly and miraculously she 
had been preserved. 

After a long^ time she told Jacob her news. 
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Later, when he was gone, Hester came up to talk 
to her. 

The young girl was restless, agitated. She began 
to speak of last night, halted and went away to the 
window to glance out and say that the day was wet 
and the wind rising. She drew the blind higher that 
Mary might see the long line of white-tipped waves 
running in eagerly upon the shore beyond the dunes. 
Upon the horizon line a passing vessel sent up clouds 
of smoke against the dull sky. Hester watched it 
until it was out of sight. Nearer at hand, but at some 
distance, she could see a man's figure standing not 
far from the coast-guard station, looking seaward, 
too. That was WoUaston. Half an hour since he 
had come up to the Four Winds to ask how Mary 
felt after the night's exposure. Jacob had been with 
Mary then and Hester had entertained WoUaston. 
He had asked her to marry him and she had said no. 
He had begged her to come with him across the sand 
dunes, if but for an hour, and she had refused that, 
too. When he would not go, and the confusion of 
her mind and heart had been so great she hardly 
knew what to answer him, she had suddenly sprung 
up and left him. After a time she had heard him go 
away. 

She had brought up Mary's morning's correspond- 
ence with her. Topmost was a letter directed in 
Stephen Garfield's handwriting. She wondered why 
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Mary did not open it. Probably in it he announced 
the time of his arrival to-morrow. Abruptly she rec- 
ollected last night's letter to him ; she had forgotten 
to send it away ! A little colour stained her cheek ; 
perhaps it was as well she had forgotten. 

How beautiful Mary was to-day ! Her eyes were 
full of kindness, a tender joy. A vision of the hag- 
gard woman of last night returned to her as some- 
thing alien, remote. She saw again Jacob's face, 
altered almost beyond recognition ; then she saw the 
musician's. The events of last night were unreal, 
phantasmagoric; an underlying tragedy had lent 
them terror. Even in the clear daylight they would 
not bear too close scrutiny. She knew that the musi- 
cian would never again cross the threshold of the 
Four Winds. 

She began to count for the seventh wave, big, 
strong, ruthless, riding down its fellows. To-morrow 
Stephen Garfield would come down to Ridgeby. 
Mary had lifted his letter at last! She was only 
holding it in her hand. She had opened it. 

"Stephen finds that, after all, he can't come down 
to us," said Mary. "He has been offered a three 
years' engagement with the brothers Rossiter and 
may accept it. If he does he may not be able to rtm 
down to say good-bye. He is very busy. He doesn't 
know where to turn. He sends remembrances to you, 
Hester, and a cheque. He would have written to 
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you " She knit her brows and went on reading. 

The cheque fluttered to the floor. 

Hester Stanton still stood by the window. She 
still saw the figure by the coast-guard station. She 
still realised how ugly was that blur of smoke fading 
so slowly in the misty air. She was fully conscious 
of herself, her surroundings, and yet she had re- 
ceived a stunning and demoralising blow. Three 
years ! Stephen Garfield was going away for three 
years! He might not be able to rim down to say 
good-bye ! And, if he were, what did it matter, since 
he would be gone for three years? 

"Hester!" said Mary. 

The young girl started. She turned. Her back 
was to the light, so that the desolation, the anguish 
upon her face was hidden. Mary Leverson was hold- 
ing out the cheque to her. Slowly she went forward 
and took it. 

Mary Leverson put up her hands and drew down 
her face and kissed her. The caress came many 
months too late. "Stephen wants you to stay with 
us. / want it, too," said Mary. 

Hester returned the kiss, but she remained mute. 
It was as if an iron hand constricted her heart. 

When she had gone away Mary said to herself, 
"Young life !" She felt strangely pitiful, touched by 
an indefinite sense of something lacking in herself 
that had made it impossible to unlock the young 
girl's heart. 
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'Three years 1" Hester Stanton said to hersdf. 
"I can't stay with Mary for three years." The hall 
door of the Four Winds stood open. She could see 
the soft misty air go drifting by in the wind. The 
drive was strewn with leaves and charred ash from 
the fire of the preceding night A lad was sweeping 
the leaves before him with a besom ; he whistled as he 
worked. He had yesterday been among those who fed 
the flames with driftwoodj who had revelled in the 
fantastic blaze, its ferocity and strength. His cheeks 
had been red and his eyes had danced and he had 
sung some quaint song of the countryside in that 
odd voice of his, half boy's, half man's. He 
was Hilary's cousin, a link between The Bell Inn and 
the Four Winds. Hilary yesterday had been unlike 
herself, had complained of weariness, had dropped 
early out of the ring that swept round the fire with 
liands interlaced. 

Hester Stanton stepped down onto the terrace and 
questioned him, "How is Hilary to-day, Joe?" 

He grinned at her sheepishly, pulling his forelock, 
tucked the handle of his besom under his arm, kicked 
the heap of leaves at his feet, and answered, "I ain't 
^eed her to-day, miss. She was a bit poorly last night.** 
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"Oh !" said Hester. She turned away and looked 
across the dunes, mist-wet and shadowy, intensely 
lonely. She thought of Wollaston. He had said, 
"If you marry me you will be happy." 

"That would be to think only of myself," she had 
ventured. 

"We all do that," said he. "I am thinking only 
of myself, and that I want you." Then he had 
laughed, turning away from her almost rudely, not 
meeting her eyes. "I want you. Why lie about it, 
why go on playing at forgetting, fearing to frighten 
you, playing elder brother, fool, friend. I love you ! 
By God! I love you." His voice had been quite 
level ; it was almost as if he repeated a lesson he had 
learned by heart. It had sounded unreal. 

She loved Stephen Garfield, but not so. 

She began to stray up the road, the wind drifting 
on her face and hair, her eyes distiu'bed, her lips 
pressed together. Stephen's cheque was still in her 
hand, crushed into the palm of it. She lived on 
his bounty. That had meant nothing to her. She 
had been glad of it even, since he was dear to her. 

What, then, in a moment had made it impossible 
longer to accept these things from him ? 

"Stephen ! Stephen !" said Hester. He seemed so 
far away, so inaccessible, so entirely independent 
either of her love or service. She had dreamed 
dreams, shadowy, elusive, yet very real. These died 
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as she repeated to herself Mary's words, "Three 
years, and no time to say good-bye." 

She had turned out now upon the track of springy 
grass and moss that led to The Bell Inn, and, farther 
on, to Damham. The wind caught her gown and 
wrapped it about her slim figure; it blew her hair 
off her brow. The soft rain was drifted on her face. 
The touch of it was fresh and hardly perceptible, it 
had the scent of the sea in it. An acute loneliness 
welled up in her, a spiritual hunger; and suddenly 
memory, striking through the past few months, 
brought her in a moment's space back to the starting 
point of this new life. The same terror of the future 
seized upon her, the same sense of her own helpless- 
ness and remoteness. She was as much outside the 
lives of Mary, of Jacob, of Stephen now as then; 
she was essential to the happiness of none. 

And Hester Stanton had been planned on the lines 
of those who gain happiness through giving it. 

She began to cry a little under her breath; no 
words came from her, just a soft murmur, such as 
may cross the lips when pain comes near to passing 
endurance. 

She could see the blind back of The Bell Inn now^ 
the uneven flight of red brick steps, the big water 
butt edged into an angle of the building, its moss- 
grown sides and the iron pipe that guttered forth a 
trickling stream from the roofs. She began to count 
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the steps, carefully as might a child intent upon a 
game, setting her feet only upon those bricks that 
were unworn. There was a great clump of purple 
daisies where the steps ended. She stooped to inhale 
the acrid scent of a spray of golden-yellow chrysan- 
themums near by, to touch with tentative fingers the 
bright drops in the chalice of a cup-like flower that 
had thnist its way through the hole in a disused bee- 
skip that had been thrown down here earlier in the 
year. 

The yard beyond was deserted. The doors of the 
old inn one and all fast against the penetrating damp 
of the cold, moist air. She went slowly, haltingly, 
across to the centre door and knocked upon it, then 
lifted the latch. The passage resounded her light 
footsteps. Doors again to the right and left were 
closed. The wide stairway, running up at the end 
from a jutting comer, seemed to invite her to pene- 
trate higher. She went on. 

She had another memory of the House stair- 
case at Hampton College, the green and red carpet, 
the dusty imitation palms in pots, the bead curtains. 
Ugly, crude, these things had once seemed beautiful. 
She knew them now for what they were. She had 
moved on, mind and heart and senses had grown 
beyond their past limitations. 

She reached and passed the linen cupboard, black 
with age, rudely carved, but beautiful in its sim- 
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plicity, the primitive art of craftsmen who had de- 
signed it. She went back, upon an impulse, a stay- 
ing impulse, to try the fastening of the great doors. 
She had a desire to see the heaped rows of fine linen, 
faintly scented with lavender, with rosemary, with 
the clinging perfume of a past age. The doors 
creaked, but did not yield. She glanced fearfully at 
the musician's door, went on. 

Again she felt assured that he had passed out of 
Mary Leverson's life. She thought of his music, 
that had been beautiful beyond words. She would 
like to tell him so, since for him it was the end of 
everything. She was invaded by a rush of trem- 
ulous, hesitant regrets. She had feared him and 
shrunk from him, but now she could but pity him. 

How very still the old inn was. It seemed almost 
as if she must be the one living thing in it. There 
was no sound to be heard but the birring tick of the 
grandfather's clock beyond the linen cupboard, the 
whisper of leaves without the open window behind 
her. 

The door of the musician's room lay ajar. She 
retraced her steps. She wanted to glance in, so pro- 
foundly still was all about her. The room was empty, 
strewn with a litter of discarded articles, eloquent of 
a hasty desertion. She gave a little wounded cry, as 
if the sight had hurt her. Just so empty, deserted, 
intolerably denuded of the spirit of life had been 
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her first conscious moment when Mary had said that 
she might not see Stephen Garfield again before his 
going. She dropped into a seat in tears. 

So Dalziel found her, coming down from his bed- 
room on the floor above. He stood in the doorway 
staring, smiling, frowning. He cast a glance about 
the room, then came in, closing the door. He crossed 
to her side and stood looking down on her. He wore 
his shabbiest suit and his hair was unbrushed, his 
collar and tie in disarray, his cuflFs frayed and soiled. 
He seemed to be enjoying the situation, he was en- 
joying it. He could see the process of mind that 
had brought her to this. The room was a key to her 
tears, the depression of her bent shoulders, her aban- 
donment to the acute grief that youth alone suflfers 
and knows. He envied her her tears and her suffer- 
ing; he could have made a little poem in sound of 
them. He thought regretfully that the artist ought 
always to be young. 

He sat down beside her and laid a big, strong hand 
on hers. When she started and glanced up he did 
not take it away. He met her eyes, his own ingenu- 
ous, a reflection of the youth he wished were still his. 
'Tm going away," he said. "Sooner or later, we all 
do that. The meeting and the parting f" His tone 
was charged with regret, ephemeral, but none the 
less real. He stared at the young girl and thought 
how beautiful she was, not as Mary Leverson had 
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been, — hig, moving, — ^but like some delicate minia- 
ture such as a collector might jealously hide away 
for his own delight, exquisite, finished, but fragile. 

Her hands lay in her lap, one still under his. In 
the portrait in the studio overhead Wollaston had, in 
an inimitable fashion, expressed through them and 
a dozen other subtle touches of his genius the 
nuances of unfolding character in the young girl 
who had sat for him. The artist had surpassed him- 
self. He had named his portrait "Spring," but the 
musician knew that it was "Young Life." The 
young life that cried in the sexless voice that had 
sung for them many times since that first night when 
Mary Leverson had made up her mind to play. The 
game had been too much for him, with an inexperi- 
enced player staking her all against him. He had 
wondered as he and Wollaston had tramped back 
last night in unwilling company from the Four 
Wind how it must have ended without WoUaston's 
accusation to solve the riddle, "You fool, she's about 
to be a mother !" 

That had sobered him effectually, had enlightened 
him, too. 

He would never know now, he did not desire 
to know, if Mary had loved him. She had 
dropped out of his sky of stars, and for the 
moment he was not so much plunged in 
gloom as outraged. His inspiration was gone, 
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and the incentive to remain longer in Ri(lgd)y 
was gone with it R^^et touched him, faint, elu- 
sive; yet a subtle quality of adventure, too, stirred. 
He was not sure that Mary, in her withdrawal, had 
not more happily fulfilled herself; the end of their 
littie drama might have been disillusioning — for 
her. He saw quite clearly that Wollaston's portrait 
of Mary, so defiantly facing the light in the drawing- 
room of the Four Winds was, after all, not fated to 
be realised. Nature was seeing to that, laughing a 
littie at the ultimate bestowal of a gift so long with- 
held the suppliant had lost hope. He wondered he 
had not guessed before. He had humour and he 
could find his situation ludicrous, could laugh at 
Mary and himself. He had been an education to 
her; he wondered if she would ever come to own 
that His audacity pictured a day in the future 
when he would discuss with her the point — ten, 
twenty years hence; the musician thought in years 
as others in days and weeks. He would go now, live 
a hundred lives, return and find Mary grown older, 
handsomer, limitedly tolerant as a happy matron 
may be toward a half forgotten romance. 

He stood for romance. It was his source of in- 
spiration. It came and went at a nod, a smile. He 
pitied the Marys, the Hesters, the Hilarys of this 
world whose fancy had not learnt to flutter over 
more than one flower in the gay parterre the summer 
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of life offered with generous invitation. He sprang 
suddenly to his feet and took to pacing the room, 
the bubble of his easy manufacturing abruptly 
pricked. Mary would never forgive him — 
Hilary. 

He stared at Hester moodily. Her tears were 
dried. She looked at him with hesitancy and regret, 
the acute regret of youth that is uncertain of itself, 
its obligations and its limitations, in face of sterner 
problems than it can comprehend. 

"You're going away ?" she said. And then, "I am 
sorry !" 

He laughed. "No, you're not," he said shrewdly, 
nodding. "You think you are. That's because your 
mind's impressionable, and you hate change, the ebb 
and flow of human life. You're sorry because you're 
personally un'appy." He stooped and began to draw 
together the laces of his boots in an absent kind of 
way. A coin or two fell from his pockets and rolled 
away upon the thick carpet. He scrambled after 
them. "It's all I've got in the world." He counted 
them out on the table, abandoning his toilet ; a half 
sovereign, a shilling or two, a few pence. He looked 
like a rueful and neglected child oppressed by a prob- 
lem too big for it. "The piano's run me in for seven 
pounds. I owe fifteen to old man grandpapa, and 
I've borrowed from my neighbour above. He gave 
me what he had on him — it wasn't much — and with 
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an ill grace. It " He ran his hands through his 

hair, took up the half sovereign and examined it 
critically, tossed it down and darted to a distant cor- 
ner, where his sidewise glance at Hester had, in pass- 
ing her, caught a glint of gold. 

Hester remembered Garfield's cheque, still cnmi- 
pled in her palm. Like a child she held it out 
to him, and in the same spirit he took it and spread 
it out. "Please take it," she said. 

He was a utilitarian and an opportunist. He asked 
her to sign it, and when she had done so he took it. 
He pocketed it with a radiant smile. His spirits 
soaring, he went to the piano and seated himself at 
it and ran his supple fingers over the keys. He 
began to play. 

Hester slipped from the room. 

She went on again and still upward. The parting 
with Garfield's cheque had been a decisive act; the 
musician had made it a simple one. She shrank 
within herself as she pictured him seated before the 
piano, the first faint shadowy notes of a little tender 
melody stealing from under his big, strong hands. It 
followed after her now, haunting, arresting; gath- 
ered into it was the transparent gladsomeness of an 
eager child released from bondage, half in laughter, 
half in tears, to find itself at length free. "But he is 
an artist," she said to herself, like a child repeating 
a lesson. 
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WoUaston was an artist, too; but how different! 

The studio door was closed ; her knock received no 
response. She lifted the old-fashioned latch and 
went in. She had come to see Wollaston ; she would 
wait for him, since he was not yet here. 

She advanced into the room; it was not unoccu- 
pied. 

There was a figure seated by the table, his legs 
thrust out beneath it, his dark head buried in his 
arms. He did not stir at her entrance. His shoul- 
ders were shaken by the harsh sobs that broke across 
his lips. It was Wollaston, in this dark and passion- 
ate moment most truly his mother's son. 

She went close, all fear of him swallowed up in 
a rush of pity and understanding of his loneliness. 
She put an arm about his neck and kissed his hair. 
"If you really do want me," she murmured. 
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"So the mad musician's gone," said John Fen- 
nell. "I'd hoped to meet him. I liked his mop head 
and his wild eye. It looks as if he'd left debts and 
disaster behind him, if I may spread scandal now that 
his back's turned. May I ?" He sat in the drawing- 
room at the Four Winds, with Mary Leverson for 
company, very much at home, supremely observant, 
disposed to descant on the result of his mental sur- 
vey. He had already assured his hostess that she 
looked charming, with a rider to the effect that it 
was a quality he had, on his last visit, feared she 
stood in danger of discarding. "Living up to Wol- 
laston, weren't you?" said he. 

"I'm not very sure," Mary Leverson said now, 
hesitating, knitting her brows a little over his ques- 
tion. She had dreaded the inevitable introduction of 
the name of the musician, and now it was here* "He 
went just two days ago. Perhaps we might let his 
memory lie for a time." 

"Hello !" Fennell ejaculated mentally. He studied 
Mary's face even more attentively ; his first impres- 
sion, after all, had been right ; there was something 
new and baffling in it, a hint of a tragedy not quite 
overpast. The musician ? He pinched his lower lip 
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between his fingers, his gaze, detached from Mary, 
wandering round the room. "There looked to me a 
spice of the villain in him," he allowed in an experi- 
mental tone. 

"There's that in all of us," said Mary. 

He looked and felt surprised, raising brows in a 
manner that invited elucidation of such sentiments — 
from her. 

She smiled, a little unwillingly. 

"You've been supping sorrow," said he, at a happy 
venture. "It's done you good." There was admira- 
tion and speculation in his eyes. 

But that was too recent, too poignant an expe- 
rience for Mary to allow him to dwell upon it, even 
ignorantly. "What have you been doing?" ques- 
tioned she. 

He became at once grave, portentous. "Looking 
after my own interests, since no one else can do it 
as aptly and as well, raking in the shekels, adding grey 
hairs to an already abundant crop, and incidentally 
murdering two men, a child and a superfluous 
woman, by proxy." He leaned back, closed his eyes 
and ruminated. "I'm thinking of marrying, Mary. 
It's time. I saw a young woman at Liverpool Street. 
She was carrying a pet dog, a parrot, and a handbag 
for a female slave-driver, and she dropped 'em all in 
her amazement and delight when her eyes met mine. 
Grey eyes, with reddish-brown flecks and tears in 
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'em. I'd known her years ago when I was a lad. I 
marked her carriage and got in with her; she trav- 
elled second, naturally, being a cross between a com- 
panion and a maid. We were alone but for the 
parrot, the dog and the handbag, and we talked. 
I'm not certain whether to marry her or to make a 
heroine of her." He opened his eyes wide. 

Mary was not laughing, as he had half-expected 
her to be. "Marry her," she said, on a new note. 

"By Jove, I think I will," said he, "if she'll take 
me. She used to see something in me that no one 
else saw in those days." He began to laugh at him- 
self. "Since I can't get you — " He was in earnest, 
fixing rueful eyes upon her. "I've never ceased to re- 
gret Jacob came ahead of me. Now, it seems, I've 
got to congratulate you both all over again. Her 
name's Dora, and she is staying with the she-dragon 
at Marsham. I'd like her to find a friend in you, 
Mary." 

Mary Leverson's eyes were on the fire, there were 
tears and a smile in them. "Marry her, and we will 
see," she said. 

He nodded, preoccupied. "We knew each other 
when we were kids. Her people wouldn't have 
looked at me then, but she did. They were county 
and all that, but poor as church mice." He fell into 
a momentary reverie, dubious, a little disillusioned. 
"The world's a queer place; you throw the dice, and 
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if you're bom lucky — " He thrust his hands into 
his pockets, jingled the coins there. "I've made three 
thousand since I last saw you. D'you think she'd 
take me on merits like that? I'll go on making to 
the same tune, I know. They're as proud as Lucifer." 

She perceived that his emotions had gone deeper 
than he had at first allowed her to guess. His ex- 
traordinary humility touched her. "I think she 
might like you enough for yourself," she said in her 
beautiful voice. 

"I can't go over to Marsham to-night and say, 
'Marry me.' I'd like to do it. That old woman of 
hers 1 If you could have seen Dora's eyes, Mary." 

"I'm going to." She put out a hand and laid it 
on his faiee. "Tell me, you cared years ago; then 
you forgot for a time, and now ?" 

"I'll marry her, if she'll take me." 

"Then I'll invite her to the Four Winds," said 
Mary. 

He stared at her, "You're a trump." 

"For her own sake as much as for yours." 

"That would make things plain," said he, follow- 
ing his thoughts. 

"If she accepts, I think it will mean she under- 
stands," she answered. "She won't come to me 
unless she means to say *yes' to you." 

"She won't come then," said he. He rose and be- 
gan to move about the room. After a few moments 
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he said, "Hullo, where's the portrait?" He was 
staring at a blank spot on the wall, with curiosity 
and satisfaction, "and what does the artist say to its 
withdrawal ?" 

"Jacob only moved it to-day," Mary answered. 
Her puckered brows betrayed again his pressure 
upon some hidden wound* "Wollaston went up to 
London the day before yesterday." 

He wheeled about, his initial curiosity swamped 
in a second problem. "Do you know what for ?" 

Mary did not, but Hester Stanton could have en- 
lightened him — ^Hester, who had insisted upon Wol- 
laston's seeing Stephen Garfield and telling him of 
their engagement, as having the first right to knowl- 
edge of it. 

He paused. "Perhaps I can guess. There was 
some talk in the club last night. Patterson, you 
know him, Joe Patterson, was telling us that old 
Henry Wollaston has had a kind of stroke. He's 
down at Creswick. Patterson ran down to see him ; 
he's next-of-kin, and though the estate's not en- 
tailed, it would appear he expected to come in for it 
Now all that's exploded. The old man's owning up 
to Wollaston as Edward's son by some youthful in- 
discretion, and the game, so far as Patterson's con- 
cerned, isn't worth a candle." 

"He's dying, you say? You think he'll nominate 
John Wollaston his heir?" 
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He nodded. 

"How will he take it r 

He considered, "Calmly enough, I fancy." 

Mary said, in a sudden flash of illumination, 
"Birth's everything to him." 

He looked shrewdly contemplative. "It often is, 
in such cases. His mother " 

"Who was she?" 

He laughed. "I imagine no one knows but old 
WoUaston and the artist. No one ever will know." 

"It would be a key to the situation." 

"Who wants keys? Imagination can picture her 
primitive and of the soil." 

"I wonder!" said Mary. 

"You don't agree?" 

"He wants to marry Stephen Garfield's ward," 
said Mary. 

He whistled. "Of course I guessed that. And 
you, what do you think of it? The WoUastons are 
an old family, Edward Wollaston was not a bad 
specimen of the decadence that pursues intermarriage. 
His parents were cousins, and their parents in some 
sense related, if distantly. Old Henry Wollaston 
was a throw-back to a sterner time." 

"You've been looking them up — extensively." 

He smiled on her, half closing his eyes. "I'm that 
way made, curious, some might say inquisitive," he 
answered. 
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"I can't place John WoUaston," said Mary. She 
looked disturbed, even anxious. "He's a contradic- 
tion of what an artist should be. The artistic tem- 
perament '* 

"Isn't by any means the inevitable possession of 
the artist. I've known a hundred plain men who 
possessed it and nothing else; it generally spells 
failure. But WoUaston's a bit of a savage, the rest 
all brain and eye. I dare say his mother had a touch 
of the pagan in her, leaven that with the Wollaston 
degeneration and you get the obstinate man. There's 
more obstinacy than strength in WoUaston's pose of 
self-sufficiency ; he'll take Creswick, if it's offered to 
him." 

"Ah!" said Mary. 

"Calling himself Wollaston was a piece of bra- 
vado; he'd have shown better under the aegis of his 
mother's name. They say that at one time old Wol- 
laston used to damn the fellow when his name was 
mentioned in his presence." 

"He's a clever painter,*' said Mary. She was still 
thinking of the artist and Hester, with that new un- 
derstanding affection for the young girl welling up 
in her. 

"Oh, he's made," said Fennell, "and by no exer- 
tions but his own. He hasn't licked a boot or coz- 
ened a possible patron. The ball's at his feet." 

"Would he make Hester happy ?" said Mary. "I 
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want her to be that." She was aware of a gulf be- 
tween her and the young girl. She was baffled by 
an indefinite agitation since Wollaston's going, a 
restlessness and expectancy. She asked herself, was 
it possible he had spoken to Hester ; but then, unless 
Hester had refused him, why so suddenly go away? 
Was Fennell right and had the elder Wollaston sent 
for the artist ? With a jar her thoughts were brought 
to a halt again by recollection that on the same day 
that Wollaston had gone the musician had left 
Ridgeby. He had written to her a curious illumi- 
nating letter, such a one as she would once have 
deemed it inconceivable should be penned to herself. 
She had read it with humiliation, realising with a 
touch of bitter humour the truth of his accusation 
that women such as she could never understand the 
temperamental sinner. She had felt, in reading that 
letter, that he anticipated from her a reactionary con- 
demnation stronger than that which was hers. Fen- 
nell's words, that he had left debts and disaster be- 
hind him, returned to her. She wondered was there 
more to be known. 

"God knows," Fennell said, now in answer to her 
question. He added, "I dropped in at The Bell on 
my way, not being certain if you'd take me in with- 
out my giving due notice that I wanted to billet my- 
self on you, and to make sure of a bed. There's an 
air of desertion about the place. Curiosity helped me 
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up to the studio, and I saw The Portrait. I saw 
other things. That's a fine head of the grandfather 
of the young woman they call Hilary. She talked a 
lot about Wollaston, but of the musician not a word. 
There's a conspiracy of silence about him; even 
you " 

"Even I r 

"You remember you ^wanted to talk to him'? 
You thought he would be amusing. I wonder, was 
he?" 

"He was a genius, at least. Some day I may tell 
you about him. He was a genius, but — ^^ She hesi- 
tated, a little moved. 

He gave her a shrewd glance. "You tried to meet 
him on his own plane? I can imagine it Perhaps, 
Mary, he didn't notice your pedestal and tried to 
treat you as a common mortal." 

"Don't," said Mary. He was inhumanly discern- 
ing. "I had not realised that I was a prig." 

The concession from Mary was startling. He was 
pleased with himself that he had surprised it from 
her, and again he reflected that she had, of late, come 
through some experience at once unexpected and 
salutary. "Nor had I until you mentioned it," said 
he, with enterprise. 

Mary, intensely relieved by the turn the conver- 
sation had taken, added, "Or that I would ever per- 
mit you or any one else to prove it to me." 
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"I know ; it's your reasonableness. You are rea- 
sonable." He announced the fact as a discovery that 
must be new to her. 

She experienced a little pang of self-castigation, of 
a new humiliation. "You give hard blows," she 
told him, "and follow them up with commendatory 
pats on the back." 

"You were at one time in grave danger of spoil- 
ing," he answered. He began to speak of Jacob, with 
a happy note of liking in his voice. She found her- 
self listening with a curious possessive pleasure. 
When the talk drifted her thoughts still remained 
with her husband, tremulously glad thoughts, such 
as had never before drawn them together in her 
serene and ordered life. 

Fennell surprised a new and disconcerting inatten- 
tion, a tendency to answer at a venture. He per- 
ceived the potential absorption of happy wifehood 
and motherhood in all this. His own thoughts 
drifted, were recaptured, drifted again. 

Hester and Jacob surprised them both, dreaming 
in the twilight. 

Fennell took note of Jacob with as intense a curi- 
osity as that he had bestowed upon Mary. "He's 
aged," he thought. He divined that Mary's extra- 
ordinary reversion to, and improvement upon, a past 
ideal had not prevented a considerable portion of 
preliminary suffering for Jacob. Mary had "had her 
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fling." Oh, yes, that was evident! She wanted to 
forget it; one did and one could; it would be dis- 
heartening if one were denied the burial of errors in 
oblivion. He was not at all sorry that she had suf- 
fered ; it had thrown her down from the pedestal that 
had dwarfed Jacob in her eyes. He had never felt 
as keenly as at this moment the conviction that he 
ought to have married a woman such as Jacob's wife. 
But since he could not do that, neither by taking 
thought, nor " 

"Mr. Fenndl," said Hester, "I wonder if you'd 
like a walk across the dunes." She was standing by 
the window, staring out into the gathering dusk. 

He turned, startled by her voice, the change in it. 
He thought, "What's happened here? More sur- 
prises! They've frightened her and she's ready to 
take any leap in the dark to get away." Aloud he 
answered, "Anywhere with you." 

Jacob said to Mary, "We've broken her heart 
among us, Mary. I've felt that in the last two days 
— since Wollaston's going." 

"And we're so happy, you and I," Mary Lever- 
son answered, a break in her voice. She began to 
tell him about Wollaston. "If Hester should marry 
him!" She was sensible that she had thrown the 
pair together, given Wollaston something more than 
his opportunity. She had a vision of the young girl 
in Stephen Garfield's arms, and again her radiant ex- 
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pression when his deferred visit of a few days had 
first been mooted. **Is it possible?" she said, "that 
Stephen — " and halted, acutely conscious in her new- 
found happiness, her independence of the big man's 
estimate of Jacob, of her own past inexplicable oppo- 
sition to the idea that Hester should learn to idealise 
her guardian. She had encouraged Wollaston for 
Garfield's discomfiture ! 

'1 don't like Wollaston's record, Mary," Jacob 
added now, "and Hester was unwilling to sit for him. 
From the first the attraction was solely on his side. 
I imagine Garfield sided with me in mistrusting him." 

"She must marry," Mary answered. "What did 
he intend to do with her, otherwise?" She added, 
"Has it struck you that in that event Stephen must 
be more explicit about her than he has been with us?" 
She was thinking again of FennelFs story concern- 
ing Wollaston. If Garfield had good reason for his 
reticence concerning his ward, if there were some- 
thing dubious in her parents' history? The man who 
married the young girl would have a right to ask 
questions, to insist upon answers; was that man to 
be Wollaston? Wollaston, who worshipped birth, 
who detested the intrusion of the sordid, who had 
little or no pity for the sinner or his victim. Were 
these qualities in him the reaction against some stain 
in his own past, some wrong he had not been able to 
overlook? Fennell had judged him obstinate rather 
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than a man of strong character. She was suddenly 
aware of a responsibility toward the artist and Gar- 
field's ward which she had ignored ; she had had no 
right to attempt to throw dust in Wollaston's eyes 
when he had tried to place Hester as a Stanton of this 
particular family or that Was she a Stanton at all? 
Mary had doubted it originally, then had put the 
matter behind her; it presented itself to her again 
now. Her thoughts had begun to travel in a circle ; 
in a determined effort to escape them she asked Jacob 
to ring for tea. 

Jacob lingered by the writing-table, turning over 
the papers scattered there. He foimd a letter ad- 
dressed to Stephen Garfield in Hester's handwriting. 
While he turned it over absently in his hands a maid 
entered. It appeared that Hilary and her grand- 
mother were in the kitchen, and were anxious to be 
allowed to speak to Mary. 

"I could see them while you write your letter, 
Jacob," she suggested. "Tea can wait." 

"Here is one of Hester's for Garfield," he an- 
swered. "I suppose it may as well go with mine?" 

Mary nodded. "Yes, she has probably forgotten it." 

As she went from the room she asked herself what 
Hilary and the other could want of her. She ex- 
perienced a slight sense of apprehension; the pres- 
ence of the pair seemed in some fashion to suggest 
the musician. Fennell had said that he seemed to 
have left debts and disaster behind him. Disaster? 
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"And how has the world been wagging with you. 
Miss Hester?" Fennell said blithely. 

They had struck inland, across the marshes. 
"Leads to Marsham,'* the writer had said, "and 
there, if you'll believe me, my heart is. Where's 
yours?" 

"I'm not sure," Hester had answered, "if I have 
one." And then, in swift contradiction, "In Lon- 
don, I think." 

"With Wollaston?" Fennell said mentally. Some- 
how he didn't think so, but he was going to find 
out. "You've got one, right enough," he said, and 
added, "How's the world wagging?" 

Hester Stanton hesitated before she answered 
She took cognisance of him with that new startling 
and discerning directness which had already discon- 
certed him in her voice. She was tempted to be 
frank with him ; many people were, and he knew it. 

"Well?" he said, not so much jockeying her as 
determining not to give her undue opportunity for 
reflection, reconsideration. 

"It's been wagging horribly," she cried. She 
spoke with vehemence. She had not known it was as 
bad as that until her tone betrayed her both to him 
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and to herself. She tried, with a little laugh, to dis- 
count that betrayal. 

Then, "I knew it," said he. 

"Please don't let us talk about it," said Hester, in 
sudden trepidation. 

He gave her time to steady. "Why not? I like it" 

"I hate it" 

"If I can, I'll help you." 

She sent a strange glance at him. "No one can 
help me." 

"If it's as bad as that," he questioned, "you might 
as well " 

She wnuig her hands together, released them and 
bit her lip. "I don't know why I did it," she said in 
a sudden rush. 

"We never do," he answered. 

She caught at self-possession, pitifully as a hurt 
child might. She turned and faced him without 
flinching. "I don't care," she said, "I won't think 
about it" 

He whistled. "You asked me out, you know, be- 
cause you wanted to get away from your own 
thoughts, and you couldn't sit in the same room with 
the Leversons. And now you've got me here I'm go- 
ing to give you good advice, even ask you questions. 
That's my weakness, incapacity to leave other peo- 
ple's business alone. I'm going to help you." He 
stood looking straight at her with a shrewd and cal- 
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culating kindness. ''You're just a kid, and an un- 
happy one at that to me. Come, now." 

"I'm engaged to be married," said Hester desper- 
ately. 

"Well," said he, "many people are that!" 

She began to walk on very quickly, her gaze 
fixed straight ahead. He was free to admire the 
beautiful turn of her head, the stormy drawing 
of her brows, the short coming and going of her 
breath through parted lips. For a moment she 
had thought he would understand. That cool, 
bracing "Well!" of his had in a moment robbed 
the admission of its emotionalism, its tragic heart- 
break. 

He came abreast of her. "Break it off," said he. 

"What!" 

He was laughing, enchanted beyond measure to 
find himself in the role of malign Providence to the 
absent artist. "You don't want him, you know." 

"Oh, I did not say so. And I've promised. He 
liked me so much, and I was miserable and sorry." 
She added musingly, "All the time I seemed to know 
that some day I would say yes." 

"So you did him a nasty turn, and said yes when 
you didn't mean it?" 

"I did mean it; he makes me mean it. I had to 
say yes. I've tried to tell Jacob; all to-day I have 
been trying. I think he would have understood." 
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She added accusingly, ''You are not taking it seri- 
ously. YouVe laughing at me." 

"When you're my age you'll know why," he an- 
swered, and b^fan to review the situation critically. 
He thought, "WoUaston has coerced her, hasn't 
played the game. In any other circumstances that 
might be dangerous." 

A little silence fell between them. Away in the 
west the paling sky shed a last faint gleam of light 
across the marshes. They were mounting a little 
gradual rise of springy grass. Here and there the 
feet sank into a burrow half concealed, dangerously 
overlaid by the moss-like carpeting of faded green. 
The air was rent with the occasional cry of a seabird, 
a faint cold wind swept the desolation, huddling the 
gorse bushes together into fantastically moving 
shapes that seemed instinct with silent life. Away in 
the distance a great windmill turned heavily, its 
sombre arms looming up in giant-like proportions 
against the sky. 

"It seems so small," Hester said, "to care what 
happens to one when one is out here in the open." 

"That's true," he conceded. 

He brought her to a pause to note the ruins of the 
old Abbey, blurred and magical in the half light 
"The Scots Highlander gets fey from living among 
the mountains. He loses his sense of proportion. 
Older men and women than you have done that 
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in a land less dwarfing even than these marshes. 
Don't think Wollaston won't suffer, for he will ; nor 
yet that he will get over it, for he won't. But re- 
member, if you had married him he would have got 
over it. Write and tell him that it's no.'* His tone 
was matter of fact and everyday, exaggeratedly so. 
He thought a little contemptuously that Wollaston 
had taken an unfair advantage. He was persuaded, 
too, that Mary Leverson had not done her share in 
protecting young life from an initial error that must 
mar it irremediably. 

He came to a pause and took the young girl's 
hands in his and held them lightly, looking into her 
disturbed eyes. "You're not *in love' with him. You 
don't know what that means. Some day you will." 
The mockery and light humour had died from his 
face, that hint of the scoundrel that Jacob Leverson 
had detected with the intuitive discernment of his 
race. The young girl was drawn to him by an ob- 
scure appeal in his eyes, the protest against a disil- 
lusionment that made it impossible for him to accept 
her responsive friendliness without disingenuous- 
ness. **Why did I not see before that you could be 
so — ^kind?" she questioned. 

It was sincerity reaching out to admirable 
masquerade. He was for a fleeting moment tempted 
to be kinder, to spoil all, because she would not un- 
derstand the simplicity of so light a toll for services 
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as a kiss. "Fm not kind," he said instead, "but 
rather the devil's advocate/' and made now to return 
the way they had come. 

"Thank you !" Hester said after a few moments. 

They passed Hilary and the old grandmother 
coming down from the Four Winds by the cart- 
track. Hester stopped to speak to them, but Fennell 
passed on. The lamps in the drawing-room were lit, 
the blinds undrawn; the room was empty. While 
Hester talked to the old grandmother Hilary stood 
with her back half turned, staring into the lighted 
room. The young woman's thoughts were chaotic, 
resentful, full of hatred against Mary Leverson, the 
mistress of all this, who had played with the man 
whom she, Hilary, had loved, the musician who had 
ruined and deserted her. She hated Hester, too, in 
her youth and loveliness and purity. " 'Tain't right," 
she told herself, " Tain't fair." She did not answer 
Hester's good-night. She went on heavily, leaving 
the grandmother to feel with difficulty her careful 
way. "I ain't no worse than many," she told herself, 
"as ain't got to bear the shame of it, same as me." 
She wanted to say so to Mary ; she had tried to, but 
the words would not come. There had been a big, 
fair strength about Mary, the serenity of an intense 
quietude gained by suffering; it had frightened 
Hilary. Power and wealth and beauty dominating 
the earth ! "And her ain't no better than me, just 
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human," she mused rebelliously, yet quelled by a 
sovereignt)' of intellect and birth that had fashioned 
Mary for mistress and her for maid. 

Mary had promised help. "Him owed something 
like fifteen pound/' the old grandmother had said in 
her thin voice. "We wouldn't have trusted him but 
for you, ma'am. An' now there be this trouble o' 
Hilary's beside." 

This trouble of Hilary's! Mary Leverson had 
gone to her room. She sat alone there in the dusk 
reviewing again the past few months. The moment 
the musician had anticipated had come, the recoil 
and the humiliation. She had strayed from the 
beaten track, had gone out in search of adventure to 
find this ! The musician was to have helped to pass 
some idle hours, days, weeks; and instead she had 
been used by him for such an end — she and Hilary ! 
Her pride refused specious argument, meticulous 
comparison between her case and that of the young 
woman. 

A summer's morning returned to her, the sun- 
soaked yard, an open window, the quick meeting of 
the musician's angry eyes and her own smiling ones. 
He had been right, and it was she who had 
given the signal that had encouraged his assault. 
She had played with him quite deliberately, and 
more than she had been burned. She foresaw a 
day when the musician's child must press a claim 
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upon her; she had wronged the father in her treach- 
ery to herself and him when she had tacitly accepted 
his light valuation of womanhood. Hilary's child 
and Dalziel's ! 

The young woman's face rose before her, flushed, 
resentful, accusative. "She must have despised me," 
Mary thought, in a humility strangely alien to her 
past self, crediting Hilary with emotions that were 
not, nor could ever be, hers. She rose and paced 
the room. 

So Jacob found her. She recaptured self-posses- 
sion to tell him the story of Hilary and Dalziel. "He 
ought to marry her," she said. 

He forebore to point out to her that this was prob- 
ably but one of many a similar indiscretion of the 
musician's. Indeed at this time it was difficult for 
Jacob to see his way to helping Mary to forgetful- 
ness. "Shall we go back to town?" he asked pres- 
ently, "the weather's broken up." 

The suggestion was grateful to her. She said, 
with a wistfulness that made instant appeal, "If we 
might." 

"We can please ourselves, do anything you like," 
he told her. 

"Then let us go soon, Jacob," she said eagerly. 

Far into the night she lay awake planning their 
new life together, making a thousand preparations 
for the coming of their child. Toward dawn she 
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suddenly recollected Hester and Wollaston. She 
asked herself what was to become of the young girl. 
Jacob had suggested that in some wise they had 
failed her. She felt that it was true. Through suf- 
fering she had come to knowledge. She saw that 
she had failed young life, and that, through ignor- 
ing or repelling its advances, she now stood outside 
its confidence. To whom, then, would Hester turn? 
She could not tell; even from Jacob Hester had 
drifted, Jacob who, in the beginning, might have 
done much. She saw Hester in Garfield's arms, the 
extraordinary ecstasy of content in her eyes, the odd 
prescience of an awakening in his. 

Mary Leverson was a just woman ; she had once 
said to Fennell she never shirked, and it was true. 
"Fve starved her," she told herself now simply, and 
saw again the beautiful and pitiful picture of the 
young girl when first she had come to the house in 
Armon Square. She had of late lost sight of that 
Hester Stanton. She was suddenly persuaded that 
it still lived, hidden carefully away that it might 
offend no sensibility of those who ruled in this new 
life. She and Jacob had been very firm on this point, 
determinedly explicit. Had they stunted young life 
in thrusting it back upon itself? young life, sensitive, 
expansive, confiding! At the outset they had 
checked its flow, and in so doing had lost the source 
of its expression, Those recaptured memories that 
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spring to the lips from a full heart to solve the riddle 
of personality had never been permitted to find ex- 
pression between Garfield's ward and herself. A 
htmdred times the young girl had murmured in the 
middle of a sentence, "but these days are past" 

Past ! Mary Leverson saw her own life, with the 
episode of the musician rigidly excluded for Jacob's 
sake. She experienced a pang of sympathy for Hes- 
ter, debarred all discussion of her youth's simple and 
yet to her important happenings. She saw the pri- 
vation this had been. Mary's regret was acute, the 
regret of a mutual suffering. She looked into the 
future and saw that it would be difficult now to re- 
trieve the steps she had taken. She thought it must 
be for some one else to break down these barriers. 
Not Wollaston ; she knew now definitely that it could 
never be he. Then Garfield or — ^another. She mur- 
mured, "Some day you will be happy, little Hester 
Stanton,'* and felt her words prophetic. 
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John Wollaston travelled up to London with 
the interview with Stephen Garfield looming un- 
pleasantly before him. He disliked the big man, and 
he detested the obligation Hester had put upon him. 

The musician travelled by the same train. Sev- 
eral times he passed before the window of Wollas- 
ton's carriage ; once he glanced in and met the artist's 
eyes. Wollaston gave him a full stare of non-recog- 
nition. He saw the musician throw back his head 
and laugh. Several people turned to stare at him. 
"That would please him," thought Wollaston, with 
the events of the preceding night still fresh in his 
memory. It was he who had rowed out with Jacob 
in search of the two truants. He thought with secret 
satisfaction that Mary had in this indeed justified his 
reading of her character. He did not, however, 
speculate, as a less self-centred man might have 
done, as to the end of all this. He was glad, though, 
to see the last of the musician. 

It was raining when he reached London. As he 
stepped out onto the platform and looked about him 
he felt a sudden and profound nausea of the life he 
had left behind. He had stagnated in the country. 

He bought an evening paper and stepped into a 
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taxicab. As he was driven to his club he unfolded 
the sticky sheet and glanced down its columns. 
There was a murder in the West End, with large 
headings and much accumulation of sickening detail 
in smaller type. A rough wood-cut of the murderess 
was given a prominent position. He read casually, 
he was not interested, rather repelled. 

He turned his attention to the life of the street, to 
a beautiful woman expensively gowned and jewelled, 
who was whirled by in a private brougham, a man 
seated beside her, admiring, attentive ; another couple 
like the first went by, another and another. Some- 
thing within him, peasant-bred, puritanical, said, 
"Faugh! can't they see any good in decency?" He 
thought of Hester Stanton's beautiful, wistful face, 
her virginal mouth. He thought of his portrait of 
her, and experienced a pang of elation in the knowl- 
edge that he had surpassed himself. The portrait 
would live long after he was dead. It amused him 
to think of it now, standing unheeded in the attic- 
studio of an old country inn, its value little realised 
by its guardians, perhaps not even by its original, to 
whom he had offered it in a gift, though it must first 
go the rotmds for exhibition. 

He recalled his initial irresolution in painting it 
Even now he was not certain that he had not, in some 
way, been unduly influenced by a superstitious con- 
viction in emphasising the transient flashes of ex- 
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treme youth in his sitter. The Hester Stanton he 
had won was more immature woman than his por- 
trait, which was emphatically that of Young Life. 

He dined at his club. The while he did so he pon- 
dered his interview with Garfield. He decided to 
postpone it until the following day. The prospect of 
these preliminaries and explanations irked him. He 
reviewed the older man in the position of heavy 
father and was intolerably exasperated. His brow 
darkened. 

He wandered into the smoking-room in an un- 
amiable state of mind, ignored an invitation to join 
a group by the fire, but threw himself into a seat 
not far from them. Presently as the gloom of his 
mind lifted and in some measure he forgot himself 
he was aware that the group near him were discuss- 
ing the murder he had noticed in the evening paper 
on his way to the club. 

He glanced up and caught an eye. "What do you 
think, WoUaston?" said a man who had already 
greeted him. 

"Think about what? I don't think anything." 

The other laughed. 

George Hickson, who was an authority on the his- 
tories of crimes covering the past fifty years, said 
grimly, "She did it: it's in her face. Now, Wol- 
laston, as an artist and a student of human nature, 
what do you say? Just look at that face." 
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Wollaston looked. He had already m his own 
paper marked the beauty and charm of the young 
woman, which the wood-cut had not succeeded in 
altogether marring. He hated Hickson and his 
gruesome stories and still more obnoxious and im- 
pleasant theories. "As an artist," he said sardon- 
ically, "I should judge this thing beastly, and as a 
student of human nature a libel on crime." 

Some one said, "Oh, I say, damn it, Wollaston !" 

Hickson continued to stare at the illustration with 
little beady eyes sparkling and mouth pursed. He 
had a thick skin and he was willing to stand not a 
little from a successful painter such as John Wol- 
laston. "But you don't follow me," he spluttered. 

"I do," said Wollaston, "and Tm not going down 
into the gutter to wallow in the mud in search of 
that young woman's motives for poisoning the man 
she married with her eyes wide open." 

"My dear man, that's just what they say she didn't 
do. It appears she was as innocent as " 

"We all know that story," said Hickson. "It 
never fails to serve its turn." He folded the paper 
and sat down on it. Leaning back in his chair he 
joined the ends of his fingers and looked up specu- 
latively at the little group that had gathered about 
him ready to lend an ear to his deductions and con- 
clusions, his comparison of the present crime with 
others out of the past. "There was the case of Anne 
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Keancy and Hugh Phillips, the Singleton case, and 
that of Josephine Earle — Mary Adams, too." 

"Hickson has the detective mind," John Wol- 
laston said. 

Hickson looked pleased. He seemed to cast his 
memory back upon a series of triumphant prophecies. 
"Yes, I'm generally right in my surmises." He be- 
gan again to tot up another series of names. Sud- 
denly he said, fixing his eyes on the artist, "You 
were in Paris sixteen, seventeen years ago, Wol- 
laston? You remember a case, something like this 
of to-night — a woman well bom, well bred, a Marie 
Lecouvrier by name. She was suspected of her hus- 
band's death by poisoning, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced. There was a hum of excitement about it at 
the time, even over here. She was, they said, a won- 
derfully beautiful woman. Most people declared she 
must be innocent. I can't say I agreed, and the 
verdict justified me." 

"Lecouvrier!" Wollaston said. He repeated the 
name irritably, without stir of any particular recol- 
lection. Yet at the time Hickson spoke of he had 
been, as a lad, haunting the Paris boulevards and 
studios in search of material for his brush. 

"Marie Lecouvrier!" said Masterman. "She 
would be contemporary with the Singletons, 
rather crowded out by them in the papers over 
here." 
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"She was/' said Hickson, "but her case was ten 
times more interesting from a psychological point of 
view." 

John Wollaston was not listening. Little threads 
of recollection out of the past were being woven to- 
gether in the loom of his mind to form at the last a 
whole terrible and sinister. His eyes on Hickson's 
face, he thought how ugly and ignoble was the char- 
acter its tracery of lines now, in advanced years, so 
imequivocally betrayed. 

"Psychology and crime," said Masterman. "We 
lose sight nowadays of the enormity of the second in 
our determination to trace its origin through the 
first." 

"What's crime but an accident," said Hickson, "of 
time, place and temptation. We're all potential 
criminals, you as much as I, Wollaston." He 
seemed bent on drawing the artist in. He added, as 
an afterthought, "I plump for the truth that the law 
is an ass. We see it every day of the week. Wol- 
laston there has the brow of a malcontent and breaks 
social obligations a dozen times a day without com- 
ing in for the punishment that is his due." 

Wollaston turned his back. The tone had the 
breadth of coarse flattery. He crossed to the win- 
dow and stood looking down on the lighted street. 
He felt the hostility in the room. It angered him 
that he had permitted himself to be drawn into the 
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discussion against his will. What had demoralised 
him, in some measure bent the stiff back of his pride 
in riding rough-shod over prejudice and hatred? 
He despised these club loungers, idle scandal mon- 
gers, purveyors of the latest news of crime and folly. 
He had no part with these. Was it not the power of 
an almost intolerable possession that had brought 
him to his knees to the young girl who yesterday had 
promised to marry him, that same power that would 
force him to-morrow to seek out Stephen Garfield 
and sue him for his consent to his marriage with his 
ward? He saw Stephen Garfield asking questions, 
himself answering them through gritted teeth. By 
what right would Garfield question ? He came to a 
halt upon the thought : there would be questions for 
Garfield, too, to answer. Not that he apprehended 
difficulties in the way of the older man's doing so. 
Still! 

He turned back into the room. As he passed the 
little group by the fire on his way to the door he 
heard Hickson say again, "Yes, she was a very beau- 
tiful woman. As Wollaston says, these cheap rags' 
attempts at art are beastly. But Lecouvrier was one 
of the handsomest women." 

He drove to his chambers, to find all pleasantly 
ready for his coming. As he wandered about his 
sitting-room he pictured Hester here, and suddenly, 
freed from the depression and resentment of the 
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earlier part of the day, experienced a wave of pas- 
sionate emotion at the thought. The charm of her 
personality, enhanced by a return to these intimate 
surroundings, which seemed doubly to deprive him 
of her, since she had never been here, abruptly trans- 
ported him from contemplation of the prose of his 
relations with Garfield to the poetry of his ultimate 
possession of herself. A wave of overwhelming de- 
sire to beat down all argument suddenly betrayed 
to him his extreme impotence in the grip of a passion 
which he could not but view in saner moments as 
being at war with every tradition that had hitherto 
ordered his line of conduct. 

Throwing himself into a seat, trembling in the 
grip of this headlong madness which daily sight and 
sound of Hester had kept in check, he asked himself 
— in sudden fatal premonition of satiety following 
upon possession — would this obsession last? And 
if it did not? If it did not, what matter? He still 
must marry her ! 

His thoughts shifted after a time. Following 
their course he rose and wandered from one room to 
the other in a purposeful kind of way. Finally he 
unlocked the door of the studio and went in. He did 
not know at first why he had done that tmtil he 
found himself standing before a heap of portfolios 
piled high upon a shelf behind the screen that con- 
cealed some ugly properties. Then he realised that 
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the conversation at his club, Hickson's idle query, 
had brought him here. 

Was he, at Hickson's nod, going to take out the 
past and restore it to a transient life? Again, was 
it at Hickson's nod? No. It was something 
stronger — curiosity, morbidity, an extraordinary 
belated desire to look upon the face of the 
past in these first few years of a determined 
denial of Amabel Tonkin and all that she had 
stood for in young revolt and grim endur- 
ance. 

He could look back to-night. Strange that hither- 
to to do so had been impossible, unthinkable! His 
hands in his pockets, his lowering brows drawn, his 
eyes touched with cynicism and hardihood, he de- 
bated the nice point of the exact moment of his com- 
plete emancipation. Suddenly he rather enjoyed 
the picture of himself telling Garfield the unvar- 
nished story of his origin — ^as Amabel Tonkin, his 
mother, had detailed it so many times for his delecta- 
tion and her own gratification. He had grown 
away from her so irremediably, so completely, it was 
almost laughable to realise that his recollection of 
her had once been charged with tragic impulses, the 
insensate hatred of class for class, that stir of an 
uncontrollable resentment that had at times set him 
longing to smash the creeds and fetiches of women 
like Mary Leverson, of men such as his own grand- 
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father. The pose of contempt had been a reality, or 
so he thought. 

He began deliberately to reach up to, and take 
down from the shelves, the huge portfolios, one by 
one. 

Half way through the first heap a fastening gave 
way and the contents of the canvas envelope were 
scattered upon the polished floon He gathered these 
together and carried them to a table and set them 
down. Desisting from further unloading of the 
shelf he drew up a chair and fell to examining his 
find. 

He was amazed at the excellence of these first 
efforts of his, but more impressed by the recollections 
they stirred. Out of the past came ghosts of bitter 
days. He gazed a little ruthlessly upon the process 
by which the lad had grown to manhood, maturity, 
fame. Like a faithful mirror the reflections of suc- 
cessive moods were held up to him by this rough 
sketch and that. Material was here for many a can- 
vas, a mine of gold and dross called for the sifting 
of experience. A smile, a laugh, a tear, an invita- 
tion caught with the unerring fidelity of genius, 
transferred by the artist's hand. 

These things were himself, the record of his 
growth, the faces of men and women innumerable, 
one and all bearing the impress of the mood of the 
limner. Was that his strength or his weakness, the 
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perverse insistence upon self-expression? His work 
was individual, stamped with personality. There 
were critics who already boasted that they could tell 
a Wollaston at a glance. Could they tell these 
WoUastons? 

He pursed out his lips at the thought of his critics. 
Impatient, he thought again of Hickson and Master- 
man ; and abandoning his musing began to go stead- 
ily and painstakingly through the dusty sheets and 
canvases. Most of them were dated; but had they 
not been he had a memory for one and all that 
sprang to transient life at a glance. 

Marie Lecouvrier ! The name remained with him. 
If, as Hickson had said, he must have been in Paris 
at the time of her trial, how came it he had but the 
vaguest recollection of that trial, and of the central 
figure in it none at all? Again memory began to 
weave. Quietly, inexorably, the hand of fate, aid- 
ing her, laid hold upon the loom. A little square 
of white that had fluttered to the floor at the first 
dispersal, and lay some distance from the artist, now 
suddenly caught his eye. He crossed to it, stooped 
and lifted it. He gave a cry. A beautiful, familiar 
face looked up at him, magnetic, alluring, prophetic 
of disaster. He did not need to turn to the back to 
read the name — ^though he did — ^he knew it already. 
This was Marie Lecouvrier! 

Stephen Garfield had admitted to Hester Stanton 
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a resemblance between her and her grandmother. 
It was that likeness, teasing, elusive, to a forgotten 
face that had from the beginning puzzled WoUaston ; 
it was now betrayed. This woman on whose pic- 
tured face the artist now gazed must, when the rough 
sketch was made, have been at least twenty-five years 
the senior of the Hester of his portrait, but the re- 
semblance between her and the young girl was un- 
mistakable, irrefutable ! 

"By God!" said Wollaston. He recollected a 
dozen simple confidences that betrayed the truth Gar- 
field had so carefully concealed. This Hester Stan- 
ton, hidden away for years in an unknown suburban 
school, talking French better than English when she 
first arrived, must be some close connection of Marie 
Lecouvrier, the woman who had taken her husband's 
life. 

John Wollaston laid the sketch down upon the 
table. Out of the past he reconstructed the scene of its 
making. It was not long after that that he had ceased 
to attend the courts in search of material, had entered 
upon that determined system of elimination of recol- 
lection of the sordid and ugly from his own life. 
This woman's face was one of many seen, noted, 
forgotten — ^no, in this case not quite forgotten. Even 
before he had begun to turn over the contents of his 
portfolio, months since when first he had met Hester 
Stanton, a semi-recollection had, like a will-o*-the- 
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wisp, drawn him on in senseless pursuit of the young 
girl. 

What was Hester Stanton to this woman, this 
murderess? That there was a tie of blood he could 
not doubt. Deep down in him, a heritage from his 
mother, there lay a horror of violence, a primitive 
inability to differentiate one criminal from another, 
to see murder as aught but murder — ^ugly, merciless. 
He recalled how Masterman had talked glibly of 
psychology. Psychology did not minimise the sig- 
nificance of actions, though it might explain the 
springs that governed them. 

Leaning forward in his seat, his head in his hands, 
he sought to piece together the torn fabric of scat- 
tered recollection of the trial of Marie Lecouvrier. 
One by one his mind, subconsciously acquisitive, 
brought forth fragments hoarded so secretly as to 
have been lost to him, Hickson's careless summary 
aiding him. 

He raised his head and stared at the pictured face 
looking down upon him. Beautiful, arresting, com- 
pelling, and — sinister with the story of suffering cul- 
minated in a moment of supreme temptation. Here 
had been no deliberate act, at least ; but sudden, swift 
and deadly. And what palliation in that? Murder 
was murder. 

He looked into her eyes ; tragic, discerning, know- 
ing good from evil. His stare moved to her mouth. 
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scornful, defiant; to her brow, the brow of intellect! 
This woman had taken a man's life ! Inconceivable, 
terrible, that feature for feature, Hester Stanton, the 
young girl who was to have married him, was the 
reincarnation of her loveliness. 

Secretive himself, he had not suspected, though he 
had a little resented, Mary Leverson's calm n^;ation 
of any necessity for explanation of the unbefriended 
position of Stephen Garfield's ward. He asked him- 
self now was Mary in the conspiracy? For that it 
was a conspiracy the primitively shrewd strain in 
him did not doubt. 

Suddenly rising and pacing the room, with this 
conviction swamping all other features of the situa- 
tion, he told himself he would not be Stephen Gar- 
field's catspaw. 

Deliberately he tore across and across the pictured 
face and threw the fragments upon the fire. He 
was confirmed and strengthened in this determination 
by the superstitious association of the attraction Hes- 
ter had exercised upon him with the strange and 
moving appeal that had looked out at him mutely 
from Marie Lecouvrier's beautiful and sinister face. 

Unable to sleep he spent the night in alternations 
of anger, resentment, and acute realisation of the 
stniggle between his love and a kind of sick horror 
that swayed him to and fro in an agony of sombre 
irresolution. His love assumed once more definitely 
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the proportions of an obsession. He thought again 
that gratification of his longing might mean satiety, 
and the idea suggested itself to him that he might 
persuade the young girl to accept him as her pro- 
tector. She was immediately lowered in his eyes by 
this false distorting light cast upon her by another's 
actions. He was unaware of the prejudicial narrow- 
ness of his own moral inheritance, which now meas- 
ured out for him a character profoundly beyond his 
spiritual survey. 

With the coming of a late dawn and the intrusion 
of the necessity for definite action he rose and 
dressed and went into the studio. The while he lent 
an irritated ear to the preparations for his breakfast 
he moved about setting to rights the disorder of last 
night's occupation. 

A sheaf of correspondence lay beside his plate. 
He began to tear open the envelopes carelessly. The 
sight of the bright fire and pleasant, comfortable 
room restored, in some measure, his equanimity. 
The well-served meal was grateful to an eye that was 
both critical and exacting. 

Outside the morning was raw and foggy, happily 
accentuating the warmth within. He poured out a 
cup of coffee, still busy with his letters ; tossed upon 
the fire the one he had been reading and lifted an- 
other. A little soothing sense of satisfaction drifted 
through him as the intense comfort and quietude 
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penetrated his consciousness. He began to betray 
nicety in the selection of the correspondence that 
remained, suddenly noted handwriting unknown to 
him, the postmark Creswick! He took the letter 
up, held it a moment, musing deeply. He had been 
aware for the past twenty-four hours, as most of 
his world were aware, that his grandfather was dy- 
ing. The fact had not assumed proportions of any 
importance in his mind. Now with this letter post- 
marked Creswick in his hand he was moved by a 
swift and vital emotion. The secret ambition of his 
life leaping into prominence betrayed itself in these 
moments of swift apprehension of the truth. 

An hour later he was travelling down to Creswick 
to accept from the elder WoUaston a belated recog- 
nition. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

"I UNDERSTOOD," Said Stephen Garfield, "that you 
wanted to ask my agreement to your marrying my 
ward." 

John WoUaston had come to see him in his rooms 
in the Temple. The younger man had left Cres- 
wick that morning. He was obsessed by the im- 
portance of the extraordinary change that had in the 
past few hours altered the whole course of his future 
for him. He hardly yet knew himself, so utterly, so 
completely had his personality been merged in that 
of the old man with whom he had parted a few hours 
since. 

He found Garfield working. With obvious diffi- 
culty the big man turned his mind from the matter 
in hand to attend to his visitor. 

Wollaston felt this. "That's true," he said. He 
stared at Garfield a little insolently. 

"And now you have changed your mind ! Might 
I ask why?" He reached across and took his pipe 
from beside his papers. He began to fill it absently. 

The artist hesitated; he looked about him with 
frowning brow. The room in which he found him- 
self was large and bare and comfortless, rather dirty, 
certainly very untidy. The floor was uncovered, the 
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window uncurtained; the former was strewn with 
crumpled balls of paper, match ends, tobacco ash, one 
or two articles of clothing. Garfield himself wore 
no collar, his feet were thrust into a pair of dilapi- 
dated slippers, and his coat was frayed and torn. 
He was picturesque enough, forceful in a stolid, un- 
imaginative fashion. A man to succeed where many 
more brilliant, but less concentrative, must fail 
John WoUaston looked at him critically, detachedly, 
himself the victim of an exaltation that at once sharp- 
ened and obscured his faculties. There was a crude 
question he intended to put to Garfield; he hesi- 
tated over the framing of it. The other in his 
imperturbable way seemed to be master of the 
situation. 

He thought, with rancour, that Hester Stanton 
had a protector who knew how to face the enemy. 
He left his seat and crossed to the fire; he stood there 
with his back to it staring at his host moodily. "I've 
had a good reason to change it," he said shortly. 

Stephen Garfield's face changed. "How? Good 
reason ?" said he. 

"I'm going to ask you a question," said WoUas- 
ton, "that ought to have been asked at the beginning 
of my acquaintance with Miss Stanton, that was 
asked " He hesitated. 

"Go on," said Garfield. If he had made an ex- 
clamation he as quickly checked it. He drew at his 
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pipe slowly, but now his eyes were lit up with curious 
humour, tolerant and yet intimidating. 

"I suppose you will not deny that I have been de- 
ceived," Wollaston began. "When I asked Miss 
Stanton to marry me I did not know that she was 
sailing under false colours, that there was something 
wrong somewhere." 

"Yes! in what way?" Garfield's tone was level. 
"If I am obtuse " 

Wollaston said brutally, "You know what I mean, 
damn you ! I Ve been made a fool of, and I've come 
here to say so. Miss Stanton may be a Stanton or 
she may not ; that's beside the question. How does 
she stand to the woman Marie Lecouvrier, whose 
trial was agitating half the liars and scandal mon- 
gers sixteen years back?" 

Stephen Garfield was for a moment silent. "So 
that's it?" he said. He seemed surprised; he was. 
How had Wollaston come by the truth, a truth he 
must himself have told him in any case before he 
could allow his marriage with Hester. 

Wollaston turned his back on him, bursting with 

spleen and anguish. "It is. I've been " He 

wheeled about, met Garfield's musing and irate 
gaze. 

"By God!" said Garfield, "if I had thought that 
you would take it that way !" He seemed to look the 
artist up and down, to measure him. "Yet you 
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wanted to marry her !" There was a letter l)ring on 
his desk, under his right hand. The thought of it 
lent his humour edge; it was the letter Hester had 
written to him on the night when Mary Leverson 
had called her away to join the firemakers, when 
WoUaston had kissed the young girl into forgetful- 
ness of all but the thrill and fear of a half awaken- 
ing. 

•That's why Tm here," WoUaston said bitterly. 

Garfield was silent ; under those calm and expres- 
sionless eyes Wollaston's gaze fell away. Resentful, 
his exaltation pricked like a bubble, he bit his lip, his 
gloomy and perturbed look roving round the room. 
He was fast losing the persuasive sense of his having 
been purposely misled in this matter; he was being 
forced into a position that presented him with a view 
perversely simplified. 

"If she had cared for you," said Garfield, "and 
thank God ! it's abundantly clear she couldn't have, 
I might have made an attempt to prove to you that 
Marie Lecouvrier — Hester Stanton's grandmother 
— was not the woman the world took her to be. Cir- 
cumstances were against her, and she had talked 
rashly ; she paid for that ! But there's no reason why 
Hester Stanton should be ashamed of her relation- 
ship to the woman of whom you speak." 

"You say so," said WoUaston in an impatient and 
fretted tone. "But the evidence " 
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"Pshaw/' Garfield ejaculated, rising, "let it end 
there. You made a mistake, there's no harm 
done." 

A rigour passed over Wollaston, the prescience of 
a truth grotesque and horrible. He recalled Hester, 
beautiful, ignorant, appealing, bearing herself, in 
some strange way, as under the edge of a cloud. 
He dropped on to a chair and buried his face in his 
hands, faced by his own limitations. He saw Gar- 
field's faith in the dead woman as a strong weapon, 
standing hard and fast to guard the young girl 
whose life, unspotted, simple, expectant, had held 
out to himself hands full of gifts. "I'll not marry 
another woman," he said. He thought of Hester's 
portrait, exquisite, arresting, the expression of all 
that was best in him. He would never paint so 
again. In its conception he had cast off self 
strangely, wonderfully, if not without a tremendous 
effort. He would never again paint so, or love so ; 
he knew that. Hester had been to him the inspira- 
tion that Mary Leverson had been to the musician. 
The musician! 

"You'll get over it," Stephen Garfield said, now. 
He spoke out of the past ; long since Stephen Gar- 
field had himself bidden romance farewell. He 
wished desultorily that Wollaston would go; there 
was no more to be said. "You'll forget, probably 
marry." 
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He was taking the finality of all this for granted. 

"Never," said Wollaston. He saw Creswick, its 
park, its lawns and terraces, the great sweeping 
drive that led to the hall door, the old house itself, 
formal, austere, intimidating. He saw himself 
there. It was inconceivable that the granddaughter 
of a Marie Lecouvrier could ever take her place there 
as his wife; the gall of the thought was too bitter. 
He recalled his interview with the elder Wollaston, 
the old man's indomitable pride even in the moment 
when he had attempted to unbend to Amabel Ton- 
kin's son. He, Wollaston, had gloried in that pride 
which all these years had refused to acknowledge his 
very existence, which had ignored until now any 
possible claim upon itself. 

The elder man had talked to him of marriage, of 
many intimate hopes and fears. Wollaston had not 
so much swallowed his own pride in deferring to the 
man who was disposed to recognise him in this hour 
of a great physical weakness, a mental demoralisa- 
tion, as snatched avidly at a belated recognition. 

He would not see Henry Wollaston again. The 
old man had expressed no desire for further inter- 
course; but his pride of birth remained fast locked 
in WoUaston's breast as something demanding his 
reverence, his respect. 

He lifted his eyes now, and looked straight at 
Garfield. 
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"You're not man enough to marry Hester Stan- 
ton," said Garfield. 

When the younger man was gone he stood for a 
long time in the middle of the big untidy room, 
thinking deeply. He was quite certain that this act 
of Wollaston's was not to ruin Hester Stanton's 
life; he could feel nothing but relief that the artist 
had been successful in his attempt to secure freedom 
by accusations and recrimination. 

Hester's letter still lay under his hand. He 
turned it over absently. He had dreamed his dream. 
Mary Leverson would have laughed at him for it, 
and yet it was she who had suggested it to him. 
A few idle words, a glance, and she had awakened 
him to a possibility that had not, even remotely, at 
first appeared to him! Mary Leverson had forced 
him into a position where he could look at his atti- 
tude toward his ward with the privileged eyes of 
another woman. He was made aware that it was 
not inconceivable to Mary that he might desire to 
marry the young girl. 

He had not desired to do so, not at that moment. 
But, later, with Hester's head on his breast, his arms 
about her, her appeal in his ears, had come a new 
emotion. He had been drawn into the circle of 
one woman's nearness and deamess, and there 
held fast. 

Out of nothingness had come a little nebulous 
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dream, woven from a young girl's ephemeral grief, 
and bound about a big man's heart. 

John Wollaston went back to his chambers, raving 
inwardly. He asked himself, with a deep sense of 
his own impotence to understand the other's attitude, 
would Garfield have told him the truth without co- 
ercion. He still wanted Hester, though now, mingled 
with his love for her, was cruelty. He wondered, was 
it possible he might yet win her, could he persuade 
her — ^if he told her the story of Marie Lecouvrier — ^to 
come away with him. He fancied that her pride 
would make it impossible for her longer to remain 
with the Leversons were she to be told the truth 
about herself; there was always the knowledge of 
his attraction for her to influence him. 

He found a time-table, and ran through its pages 
hurriedly; he might run down to Ridgeby to-day. 
The Leversons and Garfield had deceived him; he 
would repay them in his own fashion. 

He saw Garfield's face again; recollection of 
that in it that had found his own standards 
petty, meticulous, threatened his self-respect, his 
vanity. 

Haggard, unnerved, demoralised, he passed a 
night in indecision. The dawn found him decided 
upon one point: he must see Hester, and at once. 
Perhaps Garfield would, in the circumstance, decide 
to go down to Ridgeby himself. It was improbable 
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he would write to Hester to tell her that he, WoUas- 
ton, had asked to be released. 

He dressed in a state of considerable perturbation, 
and was not reassured, on entering his room, to find 
a letter from the young girl awaiting him. Having 
read it, he threw it down with an exclamation of 
anger; Hester had anticipated him; she had writ- 
ten to tell him she could not marry him. 

He drove to Liverpool Street borne high on a full 
wave of sexual jealousy. No longer blinding him- 
self to the truth, he told himself that he would not 
withdraw in Garfield's favour. 

The day was chill, the air dank and unwholesome. 
He was spiritually as well as physically beside him- 
self ; his body, inert and drained of vitality, was as 
weary as his mind. His chin sunk on his breast, he 
leaned back with slack indifference. As they ap^ 
proached Damham he opened his eyes to gaze about 
him dully. He was not fit for a struggle, and he was 
stepping straight into one. He still could not con- 
ceive of the possibility that he was to lose Hester. 
The persuasion that she would some day be his was 
closely knit into his mind. He recalled that fatal 
power he had been able to exert over the young girl. 
In his absence she had been freed from its influence, 
and had written to him releasing herself. But he 
would not accept her decision. He would assert 
every force to draw her back to him. 
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He realised this the more as the distance between 
him and Damham lessened, dusk fell, and mystery 
clothed the moving landscape as with a cloak ; Hes- 
ter had reconsidered, she did not love him, she could 
not marry him ! 

At Marsham he changed trains ; there was half an 
hour to wait. His anguish of mind was now so 
great he could not control himself, the little group 
of country women in the booking-hall gazed upon 
him fearfully. 

"Beside himself, he looks," they opined. 

And, indeed, it was so. 

Now they were on the road again! How the 
train crawled ! It beat out a refrain, senseless, ac- 
cusative, "You loved her . . . your values are 
changed . . . you loved her, your values are 
changed." 

He stuck his hands into his pockets, his chin 
dropped on his breast; a brooding, fanatical look 
came into his eyes. He had loved her ! He would 
show them ! By God, Garfield should not slip into 
his shoes ! 

His vision was cleared. A thousand pointing fin- 
gers betrayed to him the young girl's secret ; he knew 
that, deep down in her heart, innocently, hopelessly, 
Garfield was enshrined. Was Garfield to surprise 
this? 

His jealousy, inflamed, fanned by recollection. 
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was like a furnace under the blast of the bellows. 
An uncontrollable impulse to rush upon his own de- 
struction blinded him to all other issues than that 
compassing the consummation of one fierce desire. 
So had Amabel Tonkin once, like a scarlet leaf, been 
blown to the devouring flame. 

At Damham he asked if Stephen Garfield had ar- 
rived earlier in the day ; he was met by a negative. 
He was thrown violently out of his reckoning. He 
drove from the station to The Bell Inn, debating 
anew his position. Hilary came out to greet him, 
dully pleased. She lit the big lamp in the passage- 
way in his honour. She went away and fetched 
sticks and paper and coal, climbed the stairs and lit 
a fire for him. She looked at him dumbly with an 
odd new sympathy, the instinct of suffering that 
divines itself in another. He was too self- 
centered to see she sought words to speak to him, 
but her ministrations won from him a out 
thanks. 

At that, so unusual, so uncharacteristic, she swal- 
lowed hard and went abruptly from the room* 

He rose and ascended the stairs to the studio. He 
went straight to the easel whereon the portrait of 
Hester Stanton was placed. He drew away the en- 
shrouding cloth, and stared on the pictured face. 
An anguished madness consumed him, running like 
fire through his veins. The thought that the young 
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girl was near, had promised herself to him, would 
have married him, bore down every doubting cry his 
reason raised for his salvation. He saw in a new 
light, an advantageous one, Mary's indifference to 
the young girl, Jacob's gradual self-engrossment; 
Hester would come away with him, when she knew 
the truth. Young life alone had been kept in the 
dark, a decoy. He recalled again Garfield's toler- 
ance, extraordinary, inconceivable; for a moment it 
had almost convinced himself. 

What was that Hickson had said in the club. 
"The Lecouvrier was a beautiful woman." The 
Lecouvrier! The words were a splash of mud 
thrown at random ; they besmirched Hester Stanton 
in the eyes of Amabel Tonkin's son ! And, all the 
time, while his mind worked clearly, and saw no 
further than Marie Lecouvrier, his desire remained 
unabated. He was possessed as once Amabel Tonkin 
had been possessed ; and, weak as the younger Wol- 
laston, incapable of exerting his own power of self- 
mastery. 

How dark it had grown, and how still the old inn 
was. The boom of the full tide was like the dull 
thudding of the advance of monsters from the sea's 
depths. 

He thought that, since Garfield was not here, he 
would go round to the Four Winds. He would see 
Hester and tell her he could not accept her dis- 
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missal. He would persuade her to come a\vay with 
him. She would come. He knew that. Afterward ? 

But the afterward eluded him. He recalled the 
day when Mary Leverson had combatted an assump- 
tion that he admired the young girl, might be dis- 
posed to amuse hunself ; he had fallen quite unsus- 
piciously into the trap ; he had assured her that mar- 
riage was his objective. Mary had tried to make a 
fool of him ; he would have no pity on her. 

He would treat Hester fairly, would make pro- 
vision! Provision! Suddenly, out of the past, at 
length asserting itself, memory raised its head. In 
a flash of almost incredible lucidity of emotion he 
was John Seaton once again. 

With the fall of dusk the wind had risen, it swept 
past his windows with a rushing like the sound of 
great wings. The old inn creaked and groaned, its 
silence not so much broken as emphasised by the 
nameless stir of a formless and sinister life. A night 
for wild thoughts, wild actions; the madness of it 
penetrated to the artist's soul, raking up smouldering 
fires of hate and resentment. 

With lowering brow he left the studio and re- 
turned to the firelit sitting-room, to find Hilary again 
in possession. The sight of her gave his thoughts 
coherence. He began to explain to her his intentions. 
She listened dully; she betrayed no surprise at his 
imminent going. "They be leaving the Four Winds 
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beside," she said. "Folks comes and goes/' She 
blew on his tumbler, then polished it The action 
irritated him, set all his nerves on edge. He did not 
answer her, and she proffered no further informa- 
tion. Her wit was not quick, but she felt that he dis- 
dained to talk to her ; she liked him none the less for 
that ; he had never counted in her eyes. She added 
coal to the fire, drew the curtains, and went out of 
the room. As she passed to and fro in the bar par- 
lour, laying Wollaston's tray, the old grandmother 
said, "Wonder if missie'll be coming in to-night, 
Hilary?" She looked up at her granddaughter with 
faded eyes that had regained their pride and were 
diffidently conciliatory. Her Hilary was to be the 
mother of a child who must some day do great 
things, so had Mary Leverson, tasting sorrow in an 
attempt to comfort, brought reassurance to the old 
woman. 

"She'll be a fool if she do. Granny," Hilary said, 
now, and, setting her stubborn face, turned away. 

"Most women be that," said her grandfather, "I 
do find." 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

The evening of the same day as that on which 
WoUaston came down to Ridgeby, Hester Stanton 
sat in the drawing-room of the Four Winds. The 
night was dark and windy; outside the sea, at full 
tide, made a long, dull, beating murmur like the 
trampling of feet. Every now and then the sound 
of the wind was like a shrill human cry that tailed 
away into a curious moaning. 

The young girl sat in the window-seat, her eyes 
on the tattered rag of grey cloud that trailed above 
the marshes, blown across the blue before the wind. 
Her hands were clasped in her lap, they were motion- 
less ; her position had not changed for the past hour. 

What were her thoughts? Mary Leverson tried 
to guess them. She sat by the fire, pretending to 
read; every now and then her eyes left the printed 
pages and were directed toward her companion. 
She was bending her inward gaze on the pages of the 
life of Stephen Garfield's ward. 

John Fennell had to-day told her that Hester was 
to have married the artist. He had betrayed Hes- 
ter's confidence, and had told Mary that he did so 
deliberately. "Among you," he had added, "you 
have thrown her at his head. You didn't guess that. 
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Take care she doesn't marry him yet. This isn't 
love, you know, but something that goes for love — 
with some of us." 

A month ago Mary would have laughed at him. 
She could not laugh now ; she had come through too 
bitter an experience since then. 

How still the room was, not a word or a look from 
the yotmg girl ! 

"Hester," said Mary. 

The slim figfure in the window-seat moved, came 
back to recollection of Mary's presence. She half- 
turned her head and gave the other a long, deep look. 

"What can I do for her?" Mary thought. "She 
hasn't taken me into her confidence — ^but Fennell!" 
And then, justly, "Why should she have turned to 
me? I've never tried to understand her." 

"What a night!" said Hester. She clasped her 
hands together in a sudden gesture, "the wind's like 
a voice, shouting and singing." 

"Yes." 

"I can hear the tide, too. It seems to be calling, 
Mary." She halted, left her seat and came over to 
the fire and stood there holding out her hands to the 
blaze. "There's something frightening in it, and yet 
it goes on calling, calling. I promised Hilary's 
grandmother that I would come round so that she 
could show me that crochet. She wouldn't expect 
me?" 
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"Not with this wind and rain," said Mary. 

"It's clear now," Hester answered. "Fd like 
to get away into the wind, only that there's 
something in the night." She went back to the 
window. 

Once Mary Leverson would not have understood. 
"Go, then," she said, "and I'll watch you until you 
turn the comer by The Bell Inn ; you'll feel safe if I 
watch you ?" 

"Mary," said Hester. She turned away, troubled, 
not meeting the other's eyes. "I want to tell you 
what it is I'm afraid of ; why I'm not going to The 
Bell to-night; John Wollaston seems to be there. 
Before he went up to London he asked me to marry 
him. I said I would. I don't know why. When 
he was gone I knew I had made a mistake; but I 
had sent him to Stephen Garfield, to tell him, and I 
couldn't write then and say that I'd changed my 
mind. I tried to tell you, and then Jacob; but it was 
no good. Then Mr. Fennell came down; and he 
helped me, he showed me how silly I had been. I 
wrote to Mr. Wollaston, and I said I couldn't marry 
him ; but I know he won't believe me. In the begin- 
ning I thought I hated him, I think I hate him now; 
and yet '* 

"Yes?" said Mary Leverson urgently, for sud- 
denly the vibrant young voice had deadened. 

There was a little chill silence in the room, 
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withering, destructive. Then, "I'm sorry,*' Hester 
said, "that hurts you. I can't bear to hurt you." 

"Hester, no!" said Mary. She reached up and 
drew the young girl down to her ; she put her arms 
about her shoulders, holding her close. "I tmder- 
stand, believe me. Tell me " 

But the impulse to confidences was blown sud- 
denly into nothingness, lost. "What does it matter? 
I have said I won't marry him," said Hester. "Why 
should I be afraid, I won't be afraid." 

"Tell me," said Mary again. She was infected 
by her companion's agitation. 

"Dear Mary," said Hester, she held Mary's hands 
in hers, smiling down on her, half-rising as she did 
so, "I'm foolish. After all, there's nothing to be 
afraid of. I shall go down to the inn." 

She kissed Mary in an uncertain kind of way, as 
if not quite sure of the other's response. 

"Hester," said Mary then, "remember, we want 
you to stay with us, Jacob and I, you know that." 
She hesitated. Earlier in the day Stephen Garfield 
had written to her; he had, he told her, decided to 
come down and see Hester before he went away. 
He was due to-night at the Four Winds. He would 
rather Hester did not know of his arrival. 

Why? If Hester were to marry Garfield, and 
Mary thought it not impossible . . . ! 

Hester Stanton remained looking at Mary. The 
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beautiful, serene face of the older woman was fast 
changing. Sometimes Hester saw in her eyes a dis- 
turbing latent motherhood that alarmed her. Mary 
was, too late, making appeal for confidence and un- 
derstanding. The young girl thought, in her inex- 
perience, "My heart's frozen." It had seemed, when 
she heard of Garfield's going, his definite decision 
that he would not come to the Four Winds, that this 
was so. Then, out of her own unhappiness, had 
come pity for WoUaston ; after pity, his rough kisses 
had brought fear. 

Mary Leverson said now, "I want you to under- 
stand, Hester, that your home is always with us. 
Perhaps I hadn't made that clear. Stephen Garfield 
knows it, that is why he felt he could go without 
seeing you ; he could trust you with us." 

"Yes," said Hester. "I know. Fm not half grate- 
ful enough for all you have done for me." She knit 
her brows, seeking words to express herself. "I 
wish I knew how to thank you, Mary." 

"Grateful!" said Mary Leverson. If she could 
but undo the past, go back to the beginning when 
young life had made its first gracious shy appeal. 
This was young life still, but changed and disquiet- 
ing, tragic in its intense reserve. 

They could hear Jacob's step in the hall, light, 
firm. He came into the room quietly, crossed over 
to Mary's side. 
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Hester slipped away. 

She went swiftly through the empty hall, dragged 
open the great door, drew it behind her with a 
clang, and stepped out into the night. She would go 
down to The Bell Inn, she was no coward ; after all, 
was WoUaston's spirit to be allowed to keep her 
away? 

There was no one to miss her, to ask where she 
might be ; John Fennell had driven earlier in the day 
into Marsham, Mary and Jacob were engrossed in 
themselves. 

She ran down the path, her breath coming fast. 
She was glad to get away out into the open, to fight 
against the winds 'that caught her and buffeted her. 
She began to hum softly a monotonous refrain. The 
night was dark, mysterious. In the distance the 
stack of the shooting butts loomed up heavily against 
the line of sky. She thought she would have liked, 
in the wind and the darkness, to walk out to them. 
But for her promise to the old grandmother she 
might have done so. She had a vision of the bar- 
parlour, warm and full of light, the wide hearth, 
the great chairs, the long oaken settle. She could 
smell the odd sweet scent of the polished wood. 

Up from the shore came the dull thud of the full 
tide spending itself in an obstinate assault upon the 
margin of the dunes. From the coast gnard station 
a clear riband of light lay, like a pathway across the 
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black waters. There was no rain; the clouds, like 
a torn banner, were blown into fantastic shapes be- 
fore the wind. 

The young girl crossed from the cart-track 
beyond the Four Winds and gained the shelter 
of the hedge beyond. Pressing close, she 
attained the angle of the road that hid The Bell 
Inn. 

Here she paused and rested. To her right the 
long road wound through the luminous gloom to- 
ward Damham. It was damp with the recent rain, 
deeply rutted by the great carts that lumbered lazily 
shoreward past the Four Winds, swept by a gusty 
wind. Beside her the red brick steps of the old inn 
ran in a zig-zag from the road to its front. A few 
yards intervened between her and comfort, human 
companionship. She was afraid, out here alone ; yet 
loth to put an end to fear, half-revelling in it, 
though starting at every sound. The sough of the 
wind in the old fir that beetled up against the sky 
was like the whisper of some beneficent spirit of 
healing, its aromatic scent was wafted to her nos- 
trils on the damp air. Her eyes seeking to pierce the 
black darkness of its shadows, she counted her heart- 
beats. 

Beyond the angle of the road lay the Four Winds, 
hidden. Mary and Jacob were there ; they stood for 
the life that stretched across the next three years. 
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She wondered, could it be that some day her dream 
would be realised ; she might be a great singer. Why 
not? Stephen would help her, surely, to that There 
was awaking in her a sense of enterprise, her youth 
cried out for a life of its own making. 

She turned to the old inn ; it had held Wollaston. 
In some sort it seemed to embody the spirit of the 
artist, threatening, coercive, withal rudely dominat- 
ing, a force. 

The fir was suddenly ugly, sinister. She advanced 
a foot to the uneven flight of steps. The green 
boughs swooped downward like some cruel 
beast of prey, were caught upward and rustled 
angrily. 

In a little panic she ran past the fir and gained 
the summit of the flight of steps. 

She found then that the front of the old inn was 
alight. From several of the windows a soft radiance 
was thrown upon the flagged yard, the denuded gar- 
den, the ghost-like trees of the orchard tossing 
crooked boughs against the sombre night sky. 

She stood hesitant, visited by disquietude, per- 
turbed. Since the going of Wollaston and the mu- 
sician a kind of desolation had seemed to reign here. 
What had happened? Had Wollaston returned? 
And, if he had? 

She looked back the way she had come, half- 
turned to go. Even while she stood so the door of 
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the inn swung open, a man's figure appeared clearly 
outlined by the light within the inn's passageway. 

It was WoUaston. 

Hester Stanton gave a choked cry. 

The wind caught the door and slammed it, blow- 
ing out the lamp that swimg over the head of the 
artist In the darkness he swore aloud. There 
came to him Hilary's voice, "Wait a minute, sir." 

He groped for the latch and f otmd it, he wrenched 
open the door. Behind him the heavy steps of 
Hilary came running. 

He ran out into the yard ; it was deserted. The fig- 
ure of Hester which he had first seen from one of the 
upper windows had disappeared. He called her 
name, "Hester, Hester." The wind caught his 
voice and blew it backward. He heard the door 
slam again, but now behind him. He stumbled on 
the flight of steps that ran down from the inn to the 
road, attained it and sent a swift glance to right and 
left. There was no one to be seen. 

He attempted to reach the angle where he could 
see the Four Winds, desisted with an exclama- 
tion of rage. He called again, "Hester!" and now 
on a new, a pleading note. The wind caught that, 
too. 

There rushed upon him a definite sense of im- 
potence; his moment had come and gone. 

Out of the gloom behind him a voice called, "You 
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ain't hurt, sir?" It was Hilary, standing at the top 
of the flight of red brick steps, stupid, curious. 

"Yes— damnably," he answered in a savage tone. 
"Can't you see that? I've twisted this infernal 
ankle of mine." Catching his lip with his teeth he 
began to limp up the road. 

The young woman answered nothing. She 
watched him until he turned the angle of the road; 
there was dull scorn in her eyes, "As if he'd ever 
catch her up now," said she. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

The same night Stephen Garfield travelled down 
to Ridgeby with the definite intention of asking 
Henry Stanton's daughter to marry him. The past 
few months' uncertainty as to his ultimate intentions 
toward his ward had ended on the day he received 
the young girl's curious and intimate letter ; he had 
known then that he would marry her. 

Stephen Garfield was not a man of quick impulses, 
but one who had approached deliberately the few 
problems fate had been moved to set before him. 
From the hour when Hester Stanton's slim body had 
lain in his arms, making its mute appeal to his 
strength and clemency — ^to something more — ^there 
had grown to maturity a simple consciousness of his 
own extraordinary attachment to the young life that 
had thrust its way thus determinedly into his own. 
None the less he had been willing to stand aside and 
let Hester mate with her contemporary if might be. 
With that end in view, Mary's faithful guardianship 
of the young girl taken for granted, and Hester's 
youth accepted as an excuse for procrastination, he 
had decided not to see her again before going 
abroad. That decision was now overruled. 

Shyly, almost unwillingly, the big man came to 
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his wooing, accepted the ultimatum of the woman. 
Here, out of his knowledge, the musician might have 
found for Mary Leverson example of the truth he 
had lightly claimed as general; it was Hester who 
had made first choice. 

There was no uncertainty in Garfield's mind as to 
whether Hester would marry him or not. He won- 
dered only how much right he had to make her 
choice irremediable. He saw that, if he married 
her, it must be at once. He had no illusions as to 
his worthiness; his life was clean. Nor yet did he 
ask himself if he could make her happy; he knew 
that he could. She had chosen to give him her love, 
if unconsciously; he accepted her gift. 

Mary Leverson g^reeted him with every appear- 
ance of cordiality. He was struck, none the less, un- 
observant though he was, by a change in her demea- 
nour toward him. He perceived her immediate relief 
when he asked to be allowed to see Hester. 

The young girl had but returned to the Four 
Winds, and had gone to her room. While they 
waited for her to join them he told Mary that he 
intended to marry his ward. 

"She loves you," Mary said quietly. "I might 
have seen from the beginning that this was inevi- 
table. IVe been rather blind, Stephen ; forgive me." 

He regarded her curiously. "Some day I shall 
tell you the story of all this," he said whimsically. 
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"Do," she answered. "There's a lot I don't un- 
derstand." 

When Hester came into the room Mary went 
away. 

Garfield watched Hester cross the room to the seat 
where Mary had sat. He said, "Well, Hester, I 
have come down to see you, after all." A less 
obtuse man might have thought, from her manner, 
that his coming meant little to her. Garfield was 
obtuse, but he was also tenacious of conclusions, and 
he himself had never worn his heart upon his sleeve. 
"There were some things I had to say to you. I 
had to see you." 

Hester Stanton raised fier eyes; mute, expectant, 
she met his gaze. He had, then, come down to tell 
her that he had seen WoUaston. He did not yet know 
that she had decided she could not marry the artist. 
In the last few days she had thought that if Garfield 
would but send her back to Hampton College she 
would be glad. That seemed strange. She thought 
of the twenty pounds she had given to the musician ; 
she had had no right to throw them away as she had 
done. There were other foolish things. 

Then Mary had been kind to her. She had 
showered beautiful things upon her; Jacob, too, had 
done the same. But there had been that in her, 
gradually pushing itself upward, claiming recog- 
nition, that had disowned the g^iver who must be 
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thanked only for the gift's sake. Her mind had 
adventured farther; limited as was her experience, 
she had known that she must make for herself a 
future. Even in her ignorance she had realised that 
a great gulf divided her and the past, that she 
might not go back and not find disillusionment 
She was vaguely aware that she had moved on 
since the spring day when she had come to Mary 
Leverson. 

She sat now very still facing Garfield, maliy dis- 
turbing thoughts in her mind. In some sense he had 
changed, was strange to her. Musing, as she re- 
garded him with simple gladness, she was torn by 
the thought of parting with him. "When he is 
gone!" she thought. She leaned forward and met 
his gaze, deep, considering, tender ! Hfe did know, 
after all, that she was not to marry Wollaston! 
There was a smile in his eyes, humorous, whimsical, 
suggestive of a lad embarked upon an adventure that 
promised to be too big for him. 

"Well ?" he said. There was such an odd note in 
his voice, stirring, agitating. He had come to a 
pause before her. He was staring down on her, 
awkwardly, wordlessly. 

Some prescience of the truth came to her, reflected 
in his gaze, so badly disguised. 

"So you're not marrying Wollaston," he said. "I 
knew you wouldn't. What do you say to coming 
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away with me, instead ? I'm twice your age, settled 
in my habits, dull and. rather commonplace; but 
you've chosen to idealise me, to be *fond' of me; 
you've even given me your love! You didn't know 
that! Hester, I'm asking you to marry me. What 
do you say to it ?" 

He had thrown himself into a seat. With his 
arms spread out across the table he leaned toward 
her and faced her grimly, "I'm bowled over. 
Mary Leverson says she knew from the beginning it 
was bound to be." There was something appealing 
in this big man offering himself thus gracelessly to 
the young girl, making no mention of what he felt 
for her, an affection simple and inexpressive, yet 
deeper than she could as yet guess. 

Hester Stanton gave a little quick laugh. She 
raised her eyes and met his, caught in a swift glance 
a glimpse of the inner inarticulate man in that deep, 
penetrating look. 

She was still but half a woman as he leaned over 
and lifted her in his arms. 

"I knew I couldn't stay with Jacob and Mary," 
she told him. She held him close and fast, not un- 
derstanding herself, not seeking to, content that at 
last he should ask from her all she had to give him. 

"She'll come away with me at once," he said to 
Mary, later. "It'll be the best thing we can do." 

She looked at him keenly. His imperturbability 
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still remained to him^ but she was not deceived by 
it "You're going to be very happy," she told him. 
He nodded. 'I'm a fool in her hands, Mary," 
he said, then, on a deep note, "God alone knows 
what she sees in me," He turned away and went to 
the window and stared out into the wind-swept dark- 
ness. To himself he repeated, "God alone knows, 
young life.*' 

THE END 
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